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HIGHLIGHTS 



This report examines patterns of courses completed by high school students and 
patterns of courses completed by college and postsecondaiy vocational/technical 
students. The data analyzed were the High School and Beyond, including the 1982 high 
school and the 1987 postsecondary transcripts for 1980 high school sophomores. Because 
the main focus of the analysis was the relationship of high school and postsecondary 
courses, some 1982 high school graduates were excluded. Students who graduated from 
high school in the spring of 1982 and who enrolled in postsecondary education by 1984 
were included in the analysis sample. The major findings of the report are as follows: 

o Female students had less intensive high school mathematics preparation than did 
male students. However, both male and female students who completed a substantial 
number of postsecondary science courses (i.e., the majority or more than 40 percent 
of postsecondary courses were in science) generally had taken high levels of advanced 
high school math courses (e.g., advanced algebra, trigonometry, calculus). 

o Blacks and Hispanics completed high school mathematics and science courses at 
relatively low rates. More than 50 percent of the Hispanics and 56 percent cf the 
blacks completed less than two high school mathematics courses. The comparable 
rate for whites was 27 percent. In addition, more than 8 percent of Hispanic students 
completed less than one course in high school mathematics. Finally, approximately 17 
percent of Hispanic and almost 10 percent of black students had not taken any high 
school science courses. The comparable rate for whites was 6 percent. 

o Most students in 4-year institutions who completed a substantial number of 
postsecondary science courses (i.e., the majority or more than 40 pccent of 
postsecondary courses were in science) also took substantial amounts of advanced 
science while in high school (e.g., advanced biology, advanced chemistry, physics), 
with few taking little or no advanced high school science. 

0 While students who completed a substantial number of postsecondary humanities 
courses took substantial amounts of advanced humanities in high school, so did most 
postsecondary students. In other words, students who completed a substantial number 
of postsecondary humanities courses were not distinguished from other postsecondary 
students by the large amounts of humanities courses they completed in high school 

0 While some students who completed a substantial number of postsecondary 
vocational courses had intensive vocational training in high school, most did not. 
Mr St postsecondary students did not take an intensive program of high school 
vocational training, with overwhelming majoritn^ ; of most 4-year college students 
taking little or no vocational training in high schooL 
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FOREWORD 



This report uses information about the postsecondary and secondary course-taking 
patterns of the 1980 sophomore cohort of the High School and Beyond Study. This report 
draws on information from High School and Beyond's base-year (1980), first followup 
(1982), second followup (1984), third foUowup (1986), as well as the sophomore Cohort 
Postsecondary Education Transcript Study (1987). This report examines the high school 
course-taking patterns of postsecondary students and describes the relationship between the 
courses these students took in high school and the ctHirscs they took in college. 

The HS&B data are a rich source of information on the activities of high school 
graduates, on the consequences of alternative choices during young adulthood, and 
outcomes from these choices during early middle age. This report demonstrates the breadth 
of these data in the area of postsecondary education. Due to limitations of space, the 
analysis is restricted to a few important subgroups— sex and race. Many other subgroups 
deserve attention. Variation in course-taking patterns according to socioeconomic status, 
high school test scores, high school grade averages, home language, plans for 
postsecondary education, and family size, among others, can and should be examined m 
more detail. 

We hope that this report will inspire other researchers to use these data to pursue 
their own interests. The National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) has computer 
tapes available to those wishing to cany out their own analysis of special questions and 
issues. NCES also maintains a large set of summary statistics on a microcomputer 
database. Statistics contained in the database cover the same topics described in this report 
but in much greater detail. 

Information about obtaining HS&B computer tapes is available from the U.S. 
Department of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, Information 
Technology Branch, 555 New Jersey Avenue, N.W., Room 215, Capitol Place Building, 
Washington. D.C. 20208-1227. 



Samuel S. Peng, Acting Associate Commissioner 
Postsecondary Education 

Statistics Division 
National Onter for Education Statistics 
Office of Educational Research 

and Improvement 



C. Dennis Carroll, Chief 
Longitudinal Studies Branch 
National Center for Education Statistics 
Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement 
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INTRODUCTION 



An ongoing concern among educators has been that the types of courses students fail 
to take during high school may limit their opportunities to participate fully in postsecondary 
education. In fact, some have argued that several specific courses or patterns of courses 
may act as critical filters for some undergraduate majors.^ Educators have also found that 
students who do not participate in these filter courses in high school may lack the 
prerequisite knowledge and experience to be successful in some types of postsecondary 
subjects. Consequently, these smdents may be systematically sifted out of specific fields of 
study. 

Funhermorc, the level and intensity of students' experience in high school 
courscwork appears to vary systematically ^cording to their race, sex, socioeconomic 
status, curriculum program, and many other personal and school characteristics.^ For 
example, students from lower socioeconomic backgrounds tend to take fewer advanced 
academic courses than students from higher socioeconomic backgrounds, and males tend to 
take more mathematics than females. Therefore, a disproportionate share of some groups 
may be excluded from pursuing postsecondary courscwork, as well as those careers 
requiring high school mathematics and science. 

The purpose of this report is to examine the secondary and postsecondary course- 
taking patterns and to describe the relationship between courses taken in high school and 
those taken in college. In so doing, the report not only describes the characteristics of 
students who took different types of courses in high school but also examines how the 
courses they took in high school were associated with the types of courses they took in 
postsecondary education. 

Until recently, the analysis of the relationship between courses taken in 
postsecondary education and courses taken during high school has relied on self-repons 
from students for information on high school course enrollments. Typically, this self- 
reported data is too geneial and inaccurate to permit more than a cursory examination of the 
relationship between secondary and postsecondary curriculum choices. However, the 
analysis reported here uses data from the Postsecondary Education Transcript Study for 
1980 sophomores who graduated from high school in 1982 and combines it with 
information from these students' high school transcripts. Thus, this report enhances earlier 
studies by relating data from postsecondary transcripts directiy to data from secondary 
transcripts .3 
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^ Most of the work in this area has concentraied on the level of high school mathematics as a critical fito 
to postsecondary math and science enrollment and success; sec L Sells, *The Mathematics Filter and the 
Education of Women and Minorities^** in L. Fox, L. Brody. & D, Tobin* cds., Wom/en and tke 
Mathematical Mystique (Baltimore, MD: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1980). 
^See for example. J. West, et al., An Analysis of Course-Taking Patterns in Secondary Schools as Related 
to Student Characteristics (Washington DC: NCES, March 1985); also see E Garcth Hoachlander and 
Susan P. (Thoy, High School and Beyond: Classytcaiion of Secorulary Vocational Education Courses and 
Students (Berkeley: MPR Associates, November 1986. report for the Center for Education Statistics, LSB # 
87-1 M4). 

^This Ttpon is based on two tabulations from the National Center for Education Statistics' Postsecondary 
Education Statistics Division: High School Course-Taking Patterns of Postsecondary Academe Students 
and High School Course-Taking Patterns of Postsecondary Vocational Students. 
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The Postsecondary Education Transcript Study was conducted m 1987 for *e 1980 
Woh Sool sSm^s TOs study collected transcripts from acadeinic and vocanoniJ 
nJs««o^tastimtions *at its^ndenu had reported attending since leaving high 
K h^imtS^^ the re^r to keep in mind that the Sophomore Cohon 
PosKecond^ Mucation Transcriot Snidy is, with one e«=epn°^ » 
Sc'SS':tln««d postsecondaty institutions » ^T^'jtlTffi 
«rhnol craduaiion. Students were drawn into the s&mple if they Dcgan a«cnamg any 
S«SecS^ iSsti^^^^ Ml-time by FaU 1982 and did not leave until after 1984. The 
Su^nstL sS^^ a proprietary institution, private technical or 2.year 

LS^.^ pubU^^^ institution. TTiese vocationdstu tots were ^wn into the 
^plc legaidlcss of when they started arKi whether or not they attended full-time. 

This report consists of four chapters. It begins with a description of Uic high school 
coursc-^^rpattems of students who later went on to postsecondary educadon. (This 
HnT* nnr^scribc the high school experiences of all students, but only those who 
tnC t^some ^ro^iSstscL'on^^ education.) Following this description, the lepon 
looks at postsecondary students' experiences within the college cumcula. 

The thiiti chapter relates the students' postsecondary experiences back to their courw- 
t^np exi^nccs in high school. Conclusions drawn from this backward perspective may 
S^Sffr^S?an concisions drawn from forward analyses-or relating smdents high 
s^hail experiences forward to their postsecondary expcnences. For example, while all 
smSntf^^o ta^e college preparatory mathematics in high school may concentrate in 
Sematic " inToB not smdents who concentrate in college mathemancs may have 
ge p^^^^^ mathematics in high school. The final chapter summarizes and 
discusses the results of these analyses. 



CHAPTER 1 
HIGH SCHOOL COURSE CONCENTRATIONS 



In this chapter wc examine the course-taking experiences of those students in the high 
school class of 1982 who upon graduation enrolled in some form of postsecondary 
education.'* Five high school subject areas are examined: mathematics, science, humanities, 
computer science, and vocational education. Using data from the students' high school 
transcripts, each student's experiences with these subject areas were classified into several 
couisc-taking patterns. These patterns reflect students' intensity of participation in the high 
school curricula and summarize the types of courses that students took during their high 
school careers. Only courses in which smdcnts earned a passing grade were included in 
this analysis, and these courses are all reported in Carnegie Units.s Each subject area 
section begins with a brief description of how each course-taking pattern was dcfmcd. 



High School Mathematics 

Based on their high school transcripts, smdents were classified into one of four 
categories: 1) mathematics concentrators, 2) moderate concentrators, 3) general 
mathematics students, and 4) limitcd/non-participants. Students were classified as 
secondary mathematics concentrators if they earned four or more credits in mathematics, 
with these credits earned in at least one advanced course such as analytic geometry, pure 
mathematics, solid geometry, analysis, calculus, mathematics 3, or statistics and 
probability. Students were cl'^ssified as moderate concentrarOTS if tiiey earned four or more 
credits in mathematics, with these credits earned in at least one of the following courses: 
algebra 1, 2, or 3; georactiy; plane or solid geometry; trigonometry: or mathematics 1 or 2. 
Students were defined as general mathematics students if they earned rme ck- more credits in 
mathematics, witii less than two credits in college preparatory courses. Students were 
classified as limited/non-participants if they earned less than one credit in mathematics.^ 

Figure 1.1 displays students' high school mathematics patterns according to their 
gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic stanis. Males took more college preparatory 
mathematics than females."^ Twenty percent of males could be classified as high school 
math concentrators, while only 15 percent of females were classified in this category.^ 



^For the sake of simplicity, the combined high school cosirse-taldng paucms of all students going into 
postsecondary education arc examined in this chapter rcganllcss of what type of institution they attended. In 
later chapters, however, students attending 2- and 4-ycar institutions are examined separ^Iy. Furthermore, 
throughout this report wc examine only those courses (both high school and postsecondary institutions) in 
which siLdents earii-^d passing grades. Therefore, while wc refer to students* course-taking patterns, to be 
precise we are examining only credit-earning patterns. Empirically there is essentially no difference between 
the course-tailing patterns and the credit-earning patterns in high school or postsecondaTr education, 

Carnegie Unit is approximately equivalent to a single course thai meets five limes a week for one class 
period throughout the school year. 

^The taxonomy of courses used in creating the high school course-taking patterns is provided in the 
technical appendix. 

"^Differences among groups reported throug.KJUi this report were evaluated using a two-tailed t-tesL Unless 
otherwise noted, difTcrenccs reported were significant to the p .05 level for each family of tests. An 
explanation of the procedure used, as well as standard errors for all t^lcs and figures, is given in the 
technical appendix to this report 

^Because only the high school couree-taking patterns of smdents who went to postsecondary education arc 
examined here, these percentages may be slighUy different than those reported elsewhere. See for example. 
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However, while males \«?re moxe likely to take tncwe advanced mathematics courses, males 
and femt^s were equally likely to take at least c»e course in hi^ school mathematics. An 
almost identical peicent^e of males and females earned less tha^i one credit in high school 
mathematics— 2 percent and 3 percent, respectively. 



J. Wcst« ei al.. An Analysis of Course-Taking Patterns in Secondary Schools as Related to Student 
Characteristics (Washington DC: NCES, March 1985). 



socioeconomic status 



Dcnogrsphic chirmcttriitic 
Gender 

Female 
Raec/ethBtcltsr 

HispsBlc 

Asian 

Bltck 
White 

Socioeconomic status 
Low qoartiie 

50-75 percentile 
25*49 percentile 
High quartile 




H CoocattrUOT ■ Gonctil 

Q Moderate concntntor Q limiwW{>«^^cip*nt 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 



White students took moit college P^P'"""^ " ^XmL^S. whS*^^ 
or HiS^c students, and Asiai, ""^S^^wSSbw^^^^^ is 

Almost 30 percent of Asian sw^B and 19 penren "^f^^J^j, ^ g percent of 
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of Hispanic students took little or no mathematics in high school — 8 percent of Hispanics 
(compared with 3 percent of Asians, 2 percent of whites, and 2 percent of blacks) earned 
less than one credit in high school mathematics. 

In addition, socioeconomic status (SES) and high school mathematics course-taking 
patterns were related. Students from high SES families took more college preparatory 
mathematics than students from lower SES families. Almost one-quarter (23 percent) of 
high SES students were classified as high school mathematics concentrators compared with 
only 7 percent of low SES students. Only 1 percent of students from high SES families 
earned less than one credit in high school mathematics. 

Table 1,1 displays high school mathematics course-taking patterns for students with 
different sclf-report«l high school programs, average high school grades, academic 
abilities, and postsecondary educational plans (as high school seniors).^ Students' high 
school programs were related to their course-takutg patterns in mathematics. More than 80 
percent of high school academic students were classified as either moderate concentrators 
or concentrators, with almost one-fourth of academic smdents (23 percent) classified as 
high school mathematics concentrators. Only 2 percent of vocational students and only 6 
percent of general students were classified as mathematics concentrators. 

The higher the students' ability levels and grades in high school the more Hkcly they 
were to have taken college preparatory mathematics.^^ Forty-three percent of "A" students 
were mathematics concentrators in high school, while 75 percent of "C-D" students were 
general math students. Thirty-one percent of students in Ac highest ability quartile were 
classified as high school mathematics concentrators, while less than 8 percent in the second 
lowest ability group were classified in this category. Virtually all of the students in the 
highest ability group took at least one course in math during high school, while less than 1 
percent earned no credits in mathematics (Table 1.1). 



*Tbe estimate of a student's high school program based on self -reported data may be different than the 
estimate of the student's high school program based on transcript data. 

*^^The ability index is a measure based on the average of the stucknt's standaidizcd scores on the reading, 
vocabulary, and math tests taken when the student was a sophomore in high school. 




Table 1 1 -Perceiitage of iMJstsecondary students with specified high 
Table 1.1. ^I^^f ^g^t^^ patterns, bv selected characteristics 



ffi gh schoq ] mathemattcs pattern 



Concentratcff Moderate General 
concentrator 



Limited/ 
non-pardcipant 



Total 

High school program 
Ckncral 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 
D 

Ability (test quartile) 
Low qualilc 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 

Postsccondary plans in 1982 
No postsccondary 
VocaticMial/tcchnical training 
Some college Gess than 4 years) 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced degitg 



17 


51 


29 


6 


46 


44 


23 


58 


18 


2 


28 


64 


43 


50 


6 


30 


59 


11 


17 


58 


23 


9 


49 


39 


3 


35 


55 


1 


15 


75 


t 


t 


t 


0 


16 


76 


3 


42 


51 


8 


60 


29 


31 


56 


13 



1 


22 


70 


3 


34 


58 


7 


45 


43 


19 


58 


21 


27 


55 


17 



4 

1 
6 



1 
1 
2 
3 
6 

t 



8 
4 
3 
1 



8 
5 
5 
2 

1 



t NotcikuUtdd due lolow sunplc size 



SOURCE: High School md Beyond 19S6 



Students' postsccondary plans as seniors in high school were associated with the 
amount of college preparatory mathematics they took in high school." Less than 1 percent 
of s^dents with no pSstsecondary plans took advanced mathematics courts, and only 3 
^S^of students pb^ning to receive postsccondary vocational or technical training were 
SX^thematics clncentrator^^Most high school students who did not plan to go 



nn« ofder of cause and effect he« is not clear. Students who take Utile advanced mathemaucs in Wgh 
scho^I^dK^enoi lo puisue a coUege degree, or students who do not plan to pursue a coUcgc degrt^e 
may not cnroU in advanced niathematics courses in high school. 
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on to coUege but nevertheless did enroll in some form of postsccondaiy education had little 
preparation in college level mathematics. About 70 percent were general mathemancs 



students. 



High School Science 

Based on their participation in high school science coursework, st idents were 
classified into one of four categories: 1) concentrators, 2) moderate concentrators, 3) 
general science students, and 4) limited/non-panicipants. Students were classified as 
secondary science concentrators if they earned one or more credits in each of the foUowmg 
courses: biology, chemistry, and physics, in addition to any credits earned m general 
science. Students were classified as moderate concentrators if they earned one or more 
credits in advanced physical science or advanced life science, in addition to any credits m 
general life or physical science. Students were classified as general science students if they 
earned one or more credits in general life or general physical science and less than one 
credit in advanced science courses. Students were defined as hmitcd/non-participants if 
they earned less than one credit in science. 

Figure 1.2 shows the high school science course-taking patterns for students 
acconiing to gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. The general patterns are very 
similar to those shown above in mathematics. However, differences between most groups 
are somewhat more pronounced. For example, males, on average, took more advanced 
science courses than females, Asians and whites took more advanced science courses than 
blacks and Hispanics, and students from high SES backgrounds took more advanced 
science courses than students from low SES backgrounds. 
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Figure l,2."Perceiitage of postsecondary students with spedfled high 
school science patterns* by gender, raee/ethnidty, and 
socioeconomic status 

OckK^rapbtc characttristte 

Gender 
Male 

Fesak 

Racc/etbslclt; 
Hispuk 

Aiiaa 



Black 
White 

Siscioeconomic status 
Lowquartile 

50-75 perceatDe 

25'49 perceotik 
Higbquartlle 




ao 



6D 



80 



"lOO 



I CocKsenirtior | Goienl 

^ Moderaieconoauriior Q limUe<ViKn-paticqMmt 



SOURCE: High School and Beycatd 1986 



Table 1.2 shows the high school science pattema for students with different self- 
reported cumculum programs, hi^h school gra^s, ability quartiles, and postsecondary 
education plans. The patterns are sunilar to tl^ fcs high school mathematics. Students in 
the academic program took more advanced science than students in the general or 
vocational program; **A*' stmlents earned more advanced science credits than "^C-D*' 
students; a larger proportion of stu(k:nts scoring in the hifhest ability quartile took 
advanced science than stucknts of lesser ability; and students who as senicH^ planned to 
attain a bachelor*s or higher degree earned more credits in advanced science than those 
whose postsecondary aspirations were somewhat lower. 



Table 1.2.--Percentage of postsecondary students with spedfied high 
school science patterns, by selected characteristics 

jgj^ crhfv^l science pattern 



ConcentratCH' 



Moderate 
coQcen&ator 



General 



Limited/ 
non-participant 



Total n 

High school program 

Gencr' o 

Academic 24 

Vocational 1 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 
D 

Ability (test qusrtilc) 
Low quartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 

Postsecondary plans in 1982 
No postsecondary 
Vocational/technical training 
Some college Ocss than 4 years) 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced degee 



40 

28 
20 
10 
4 

I 
t 



1 
3 
9 

31 



1 
1 

7 
20 
29 



39 

29 
46 
17 



42 
49 
41 
36 
27 
14 
t 



13 
28 

42 
46 



13 
24 
33 
45 
43 



37 

53 
27 
64 



14 
22 
33 
46 
56 
65 
t 



66 
55 
43 
20 



73 
59 
49 

31 

24 



13 

3 

17 



4 

2 
6 
9 
12 
20 
t 



20 
14 
7 
2 



14 
17 
11 
5 
3 



^ Not cjkuUted dise u> low sample size 



SOURCE: High School md Beyond 1986 



High School Computer Science 

In 1982, at the time of this survey, few high schools offered computer courses, and 
consequently only a small percentage of students earned any credits m computer soence. 
Therefore, to describe the course-taking in computer science, students were classified into 
only two groups: students who earned any credits were classified as participants, while 
students who did not earn any credits in computer science were classified as non- 
participants. Despite the limited amount of coursewoik in computer science mat students 
took, the content of these courses varied greatly, ranging from rather sunple computer 
Uteracy courses to complex programming and computer architecture courses. Furthermore, 
many of these courses were vocationally oriented 

Figure 1.3 shows the computer science course-taking patterns for students according 
to gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic stanis. As in math and science, males were 
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more likely than females to have taken some computer coursework in high school (21 
percent to 15 percent, req)ectivcly)J2 



Figure IJ.-Percentage of postseeondary students with specified high 
school computer science patterns, by gender, race/ethnfcity, 
and socioeconomic status 

Dcmograplilc charactcriitlc 

Gender ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Male 
Female 

Race/ethafclt; 

mspank 

Asian 

Bladt 
White 

SocioecoBomic ftatui 
LowquartUc 
50>75 percentile 

25-49 pcrceotlk 
High quartlle 

0 2) 40 60 80 100 

Psoentige 



■ Pv^dprnt ■ Kon-p gtk ipw n f 



SOURCE: High School and heyoai 1986 



There were small differences in the proportion of students from high and low SES 
backgrounds who earned computer science credits. Approximately 20 percent of high SES 



^^^A^hile Figure 1 3 s^jpears to show differences in the proftc^ - '.rm of students in each radal/edmic c^egory 
who eanKd some credits in computer science, these diffoences are not statistically significant 
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students earned credits in computer science compared with approximately 13 percent of low 
SES students.^3 

Table U.-Percentage of postsecondary students with spedfied high 

school computer science patterns, by selected characteristics 



High school c n^putef science pattern 



Participant 


Non-participant 


18 


82 


14 


86 


20 


fiA 


12 




30 


/u 


21 


79 


18 




16 


54 


n 
V 


Q1 


13 


87 


J. 

T 


t 

1 


9 


91 


13 


87 


15 


85 


23 


78 


9 


91 


11 


89 


12 


88 


23 


77 


18 


82 



Total 

High school program 
C^eral 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 
D 

Ability (test quartilc) 
Lowquartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 

Postsecondary plans in 1982 
No postsecondary 
Vocational/technical training 
Some college Ocss than 4 years) 
Bacbilor's degree 
Advanced degree 



tNolc«lcul«tfld due to low stmple siK 
SOURCE: High School md Beyond 1986 

As in math and science, students who reported that they were in the academic 
orogram who earned good grades, who scored weU on academic ability tests, and who 
aspned to cam a college degree were more likely to have had some exposure to computcn 
in high school than their peers (Table 1.3). However, working with computers m high 
school was not the exclusive privilege of coUegc preparatory students. Almost 9 percent ot 
low abiUty students, 14 percent of general students, and 9 percent of students not plannmg 
to attend college had some computer science courscwork while m high school 



13nic diffcrtnce between low and medium SES students and the difference between high and medium SES 
students was not statistically signtHcant. 
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High School Humanities 

Based on their courscwork in high school humanities, students were classified into 
three categories: 1) concentrators, 2) moderate concentrators, and 3) limited 
concentrators.^'* Students were classified as secondary humanities concentrators if, while 
in high school, they camed two or more credits above and beyond the first four credits in 
English, the first two credits in foreign language, and the ^t three credits in social 
studies. In other words, humanities concentrators had taken approximately two or more 
credits above the recommendaticHis of the National Commission on Excellence in Education 
for high school graduation requirements in the humanities — better known as the New 
Basics.^^ Students were classified as moderate concentrators if they exceeded the 
requirements of the New Basics in the humanities by one but less than two courses.^* 
Students were classified as Umitcd concentrators if they earned less than or equal to the 
recommended number of courses in the humanities. 

Figure 1.4 displays humanities course-taking patterns for students according to 
gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status. In contrast to the pattern seen earlier with 
math, science, and computer courses, female high school students took more humanities 
courses than males. However, this difference was small — 35 percent of males were high 
school humanities concentrators compared with 40 percent of females. 

As in mathematics and science, whites and Asians earned more credits in humanities 
than blacks or Hispanics (Figure 4). However, these differences again seem quite small 
compared with the differences in science and mathematics course-taking patterns. While 
twice as many white students and more than three times as many Asian students 
concentrated in high school science as Hispanics or black students, only about 20 percent 
more white students and about 30 percent more Asian students were classified as high 
school humanities concentrators compar«i with black and Hispanic students. 



^'*There were only three caiegories for the humanities course-taking paacm (raiher than four as in 
mathematics and science). Students cither took above or below basic requirements in the humanities. 
l^Courscs defined here as humanities arc pan of the New Basics. The New Basics correspond to four years 
of English, three years of mathematics, three years of science, three years of social studies, and one-half year 
of computer science. The Commission also recommended the study of a foreign language in high school. 
Sec National Commission on Excellence in Education, A Nation At Risk: The Imperative for Educational 
Reform (Washington DC: Government Printing Office, 1983). 

^*The New Basics are expressed in Carnegie Units. A Carnegie Unit, or one course credit, is a one-year full- 
time course. 
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Figure 1.4.»Percentage of postsecimdary students with specified high 
school humanities patterns, hy gender, race/etbnicity, and 
socioeconomic status 



DcBogniphk chanctfrictk 
Gcadcr 
Male 

Ft«ak 

Rftcc/ethalelt; 

Aslu 

Black 
White 

SoctotconoBiIc stattti 
Low qoartlle 

50*75 percentik 

25-49 percentik 

High quartik 




B Coocentntor 



Modente 



Unulfid 
oBBcessntcK 



SOURCE: High School Bid Beytmd 1986 



The socioeconomic status of students was related to their high school humanities 
coursework. More than twi(» as many students from high SES backgrounds than from bw 
SES backgrounds were classified as humanities concentrators (46 percent to 23 percent). 
Again the relationship between students* SES and their humanities course-taking patterns 
was not as dramatic as die nelationship between students* SES and their madi or science 
course-taking patterns. Mose than three times as many high SES students were s:lem:e or 
math concentrators than weie low SES students (23 percent to 7 p^cent in mathematics and 
24 peicent to 7 percent in science). 




Table 1.4..-Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high 
school humsnities patterns, by sele^ed characteristics 

High schnol humanities pattern 

Concoitrator Moderate limitpd 
concentrator concenoatar 



Total 

High school program 
GenCTa! 
Academic 
Vocatioaal 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
6 

B-C 
C 

C-D 
D 

Ability (test quartile) 
Low quartilc 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quaitile 

Postsecondary plans in 1982 
No postsecondary 
VocaticHial/tcchnkal training 
Some college Gcss than 4 years) 
Bachelor's degree 
Advanced degree 

tNotcakndkted due to low sami^ si^ 

SOURCE: High School and Beyimd 1986 

Table 1.4 shows the humanities course-taking patterns for students from different 
high school cuiriculum programs, their academic ability levels, and their postsecondary 
educational plans as high school seniors. Groups of students who took more courses in 
high school math and science were similar to those who took mote high school humanities 
courses. More students who were in the academic program, who earned good grades, who 
displayed high levels of academic ability, and who had plans to pursue a college degree 
earned more credits in advanced humanities coursework than their peers. However, the 
differences among students in their course-taking patterns in the humanities were smaller 
than the differences among smdcnts in math and science. Larger propordons of smdents m 
lower ability and achievement groups were classified as humanities concentrators than were 
classified as math, science, or computer concentrators. 
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38 30 32 

30 33 37 

44 29 27 

18 33 49 



45 25 31 

43 31 26 

39 32 29 

37 29 33 

28 33 40 

19 29 53 

t t t 



22 27 51 

26 32 42 

35 33 32 

47 29 24 



20 35 46 

26 31 44 

33 28 39 

38 33 30 

47 29 25 



High School Vocational Education 



Based on their pattern of paiticipauon in the vocational curriculum, students were 
classified into four categories: 1) vocational concentrators, 2) limited concentrators, 3) 
samplers, and 4) non-participants. Students were classifiwi as vocational concentrators if 
they car.ied four or more credits in each of one or more vocational education programs 
(c.g.. business, marketing, etc.). Students were classified as limited concentrators if they 
earned four or more credits in vocational education but less than four credits m any single 
vocational program. Students were defined as samplers if they earned a fraction of a credit 
but less than four vocational education course credits. Smdcnts were defined as non- 
participants if they earned no credits in vocational education. 

Ahnost all smdcnts participated to some degree in vocational education. More than 93 
percent earned at least some credits in vocational coursework. However, females were 
more likely than males to have taken a concentrated program of vocational courscwoik— 18 
percent of females and 13 percent of males were vocational concentrators (Figure 1.5). 
Black smdcnts were more likely to concentrate their smdics in vocational education than 
white or Asian students.^^ Ahnost one in four black snidents (24 percent) earned four or 
more credits in a single vocational education program or earned four or more credits m 
more than one vocational program. Only about 7 percent of Asian suidents and 15 percent 
of white students were vocational concentrators.'^ 



^^Frequcntly there is an interaction between race and sex in tcnns of educational and occupational 
attainment However, these intcracti(Mi effects were not examined here. 

l^Hispanic students were also more likely to be vocational concentrators than were Asian students. 
However, the difference in the proportion of white and Hispanic students who were vocauonal concentrators 
was not statistically significant 
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Figure l^ "P--';5?.8'„r^V^^^^ 
socioeconomic status 



Demographic chartcterifttc 
GiBder 
Male 
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B linnlttiocsnccnirfttcir 




NofTiMitictpRii 



SOURCE: High School md Beyond 1986 



c — vj^K cpQ ctiiH#.nt« than low SES Students earned credits in a concentrated 

limited concentrators. 

Almost one-half of all students in the vocational piogiam were class^ as vocataad 
concenStS?^d 31 peicent were classified as limited concentrators (Table 1.5). While 
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most academic students took some vocational education, their vocational course-taking 
patterns could best be characterized by die "sampler" category. Almost 69 percent of all 
academic students were classified m vocational samplers, while only 14 percent of 
academic students were classified as limited concentrators and 9 percent classified as 
conccntratOTS. Sixteen percent of general students were concentrators, and 34 percent were 
limited concentrators. 

The smdents' abilities and dieir postsecondary educational plans were also associated 
with their vocational course-taking behavior. Students in the lower ability quartiles, those 
with lower grades, and those with lower postsecondary educational a^irations earned 
more ciedits in concentrated vocational programs than did other students. Furthermore, 
while almost 90 percent of high ability students earned some vocational credits, most 
earned less than four crsdits in vocational coursewoik. 

Table 1.5.— Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high 
school vocational patterns, hy selected characteristics 

High school vocarinnal pattern 



Concentrate Limited Sampler Non-participant 
Concentrator 



Total 


16 


20 


58 


6 


High school program 










General 


16 


34 


49 


2 


Academic 


9 


14 


69 


9 


Vocational 


50 


31 


17 


2 


High school grades 










A 


14 


11 


64 


11 


A-B 


11 


14 


67 


8 


B 


15 


17 


62 


6 


B-C 


18 


28 


49 


5 


C 


23 


23 


49 


5 


C-D 


26 


24 


45 


6 


D 


t 


t 


t 


t 


Ability (test quartile) 










Low quartile 


43 


30 


26 


1 


25-49 percentile 


25 


30 


43 


3 


50-75 percentile 


17 


22 


58 


3 


High quartile 


7 


13 


69 


11 


Postsecondary plans in 1982 






32 




No postsecondary 


39 


25 


4 


Vocational/technical training 


33 


34 


32 


2 


Some college Gcss than 4 years) 27 


26 


45 


2 


Bachelor's degree 


11 


19 


65 


5 


Advanced degree 


8 


12 


68 


12 



T Not cakuUted due to low sample size 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Summary 

The course-taking patterns of high school students who later entered postsccondary 
education followed a rather simple pattern. White and Asian students, students ftx3m higher 
SES families, students with higher postsecondary aspirations, and students with higher 
academic abilities concentrate in academic subjects: mathematics, science, and the 
humanities. On the other hand, black and Hispanic students, students from lower SES 
backgrounds, students with no plans for higher education, and students with lower 
academic aptitudes concentrated in vocational programs. Furthermore, males tended to 
concentrate in math and science, while females were more likely to have ccsicentrated in the 
himianitics. 

However, there were exceptions to this general pattern. Almost 7 percent of students 
from low SES faiuilies earned enough credits in advanced high school math and science to 
be classified as concentrators in these subjects. Almost 7 percent of high SES students 
earned enough credits in a concentrated program of vocational education to be considered 
vocational concentrators. 

This chapter also showed that black and Hispanic students who went on to college 
had a lower level of postsccondary academic preparation than did their white counterparts. 
Although all of the high school students examined had enrolled in postsccondary education 
soon after graduation from high school, more than 50 percent of Hispanics and almost 58 
percent of blacks in this group of students had earned less than two credits in high school 
mathematics. In addition, more than 8 percent of Hispanic postsecondary students from 
this cohort, both 2-year and 4-ycar, had not earned any credits in mathematics. Fmally, 
approximately 16 percent of Hispanics and almost 10 percent of black students had earned 
less than one credit in high school science. 
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CHAPTER 2 

POSTSECONDARY COURSE CONCENTRATIONS 



In this chapter we examine the postsccondary coursc-taldng patterns of students from 
the high school class of 1982 who upon ^^uation enrolled in some form of 
postsecondary education. This chapter consists of three sections. First, we describe the 
characteristics of students anending 4-year and lcss-than-4-ycar institutions. Next, we 
briefly describe the number of credits taken by these students in their fim four years after 
graduation from high school. In the third section we examine the characteristics of students 
who concentrated their studies in each of four subject areas: two academically oriented 
areas (science-oriented courses and non-sciencc-oricnted courses), and two occupationally 
oriented areas (technical occupationally orientwi courses and non-technical occupationally 
oriented courses). 



Postsecondary Attendance Patterns 

The majority of students from the sophomore class of 1980 who went on to some 
form of postsecondary education attended 4-ycar rather than lcss-than-4-year institutions 
(Table 2. 1). Sixty-four percent of aU students entering college shortly after graduation from 
high school entered 4-year institutions. A majority of Hispanic stu(tents entered less-than- 
4-ycar institutions rather 'Jian 4-year institutions. In comparison, almost 80 percent of all 
Asian students attended 4-year institutions. Students of lower ability, those from the high 
school vocational program, and those who had "C" or less than "C" high school grade 
point averages also were more likely than other students to enter lcss-than-4-year 
institutions. 
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Table 2.1.»Percentage of students attending 4-year and Iess-than-4-year 
institutions, by selected characteristics 



Institution type 

Less-than- 4- 
4-year year 



Total 


36 


64 


Gender 






Male 


33 


67 


Female 


38 


62 


Race/ethnicity 






Hispanic 


56 


44 


Asian 


21 


79 


Black 


43 


57 


wniic 


34 


DO 


Socioeconomic status 






Low 


56 


44 


25-49 


48 


52 


50-75 


38 


62 


High 


21 


79 








General 


50 


50 


Academic 


25 


75 


Vocational 


69 


31 


High school grades 






A 


n 


89 


A H 
A-t> 


21 


79 


B 


31 


69 


B-C 


45 


55 


C 


59 


41 


C-D 


74 


26 


Ability quartilc 






Low 


71 


29 


25-49 


60 


40 


50-75 


40 


60 


High 


18 


82 



SOURCE: High School md Beyond 1986 



Number of Credits Taken 

During the four and one-half years between the time these students graduated from 
high school in 1982 and the time the data were collected for this study, members of the 
high school class of 1982 had a wide variety of experiences in postsecondary education. 
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Between 1982 and 1987, about 7 percent had ean^ an associate's degree and almost one^^ 
third of these students had earned enou^ aedits to xeoeive a bachelor's degiee.^^ 

About one-half had not earned any type of degree or cmificate. Many of these 
students had spent little time in postseoiodaiy education and had taken only me two 
credits. Students in less-than-4-year institutions spent the least amount of time in 
postserondaiy education. During tt» four and oiie4ialf years aft^r hi^ school, 42 percent 
spent less than nine months ttiking college level courses (Figure 2.1). In contrast, 41 
peicent of students attending 4>year institutions spent 46 months or more in postseccuidary 
education. 

Figure 2.1.»Percentage of students spending various amounts of time in 
postsecondary education, by institution type of first 
enrollment 

Time in potoeooadMy ed w ri o a 




SOURCE: High School tnd Beyond 1986 

Not only did students in 4-year institudcHis stay in school longer than students in less- 
than-4-year institutions, but they also took more credits. Bgure 2.2 shows that, on 
average, students from the high school class of 1982 who had emoUed in less-than-4-year 
institutions had taken about 61 credits in postsecondary education by the Fall of 1987. 
Figure 2.4 shows that students enrolled in 4-year institutions had taken, cm average, 1 12 
creidits in postsecondary education. This is equivalent to about seven semesters of 
courseworic^^ White and Asian students had taken, cm average, more credits than black or 
Hspanic students in both 4-year and less-than-4-year institutions. Asians in 4-year 
institutions had taken a remarkably large number of credits, earning, on average, mme than 
143 credits (over nine full semesters of coursewoik). High S£S smdents also attempted a 
remaricably large number of credits, earning almost 121 credits (or about eight full 
semesters of coursewoik). 



^'^ All poasecondary credits are counted in this report, regan&es? of whether they led directly to any type of 
de^ee. Many students tike cr^iu in remedial clasies. wt^ 
^^This assumes a student takes a full load of I S senoester units. 
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iricrA 2 2 -Avertce number of postsecondary audits token by those .^o 
Figure 2.2.--Avertg^um«^^ instibitions 4 years after high 

^UTaduitlS. by stl race/ethnidty, and socloecononuc 
status 
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SOURCE: High Sdwol md Beyond 1986 
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Figure 2.3.»Average number of postsecondary credits taken by those who 
first enroll in less-than-4-year institutions 4 years after high 
school graduation, bf high scho<d type, program, urbanicity, 
and ability levels 

Denofrmpkk ckartettriitk 



Total 

Hicb Khool t7p« 

PmiUc 
Catkolic 
High school profrui 
GtMral 
Academk 
Vocatkwal 
High school urbulclty 

UrlMB 
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Lowqaaitile 
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50*75 percentile 
High quartHe 




Avarage numter of credits 

SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Fietire 2.4."Avcrage number of postseccmdan^ 
^ Institutions 4 years after bigb sdiool graduation, by sex, 

race/ethnldty, and socioeconomic sUtus 




r 

40 » 

Amtge number of credits 



1 

160 



SOURCE: High School «nd Beyond 1986 




Fiourfi 2 J -AveniEe number of postsecondary crwBte taken in 4.y«ir 
Figure 2 J. ^ y«« ^FF^J^ * 

school type* prop^m, urlianicity, and ability levtf s 



DdBOgrapkk dianrttliitk 



Total 
WghKbooltjiM 

PMbUC 

CatboUc 
Hl^ Kbool prognai 

Aodisle 
Voeatlowa 
High iriHwl nrtaokltf 

Suburtaa 
Runl 

AbUItyCtcitquartlk) 
Lowquartik 

a549pcrceBtite 

$0-7S pcrccDtUc 

HlgbqiMHlIc 




Aven^ number cradiis 



SOURCE: High School md Beifood 1986 



Postsecondary Course-Taking Patterns 

Not onlv did students vary in the amount of credits they had taken in their fost foiff 
vears of iS^i^XSon. but they also varied in the type of courses they had 
S wSSnS«s this variety by describing the pattern of courses taken by 
S^i^Tof^WehsS^l cUss of 1982. In looking at tMTpattem of postsecondary 
?o^^f s^iSnfs'^o™ was organized' around two ^^^^^^ and two 
occupationally oriented subject areas. Hiese are briefly outhned bclow:i«» 

. Science courses: (e.g., mathematics, engineering, health sciences, and natural 
sciences) 



l9TTie taxonomy used to classify cofflses imo th^ 
piesemed at the end of this lepoft 
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. Non-science academic courses: (e.g., business, education, fine arts, humanities, 
and social sciences) 

. Non-technical occupation ally oriented courses: (e.g.. vocational home economics, 
parks and recreation, and protective services) 

. Technical occupationally oriented courses: (e.g.. agricultural sciences, 
communications technologies, and science technologies) 

The occupationally oriented subject areas were, by definition, only offered in less- 
than-4-year institutions. 

Students' Dostsecondary concentrations were defined in two ways: 1) as the subject 
areas Xkh sS hS^ttempted the most credits or 2) as the ^"^ject^s - ^^^^^^^ 
smdcnts had attempted at least 40 percent of their cresdits.^o That ,s. if students had taken 
mosf of S in natural science or had taken at least 40 percent of tiieir credits in 
natur^ science, they were considered to be namral science concentrators However, these 
^s^s«:onLy "co/centrations" should be interpreted as "majors" m only a very limited 
manner Although many persons classified as concentrators m a specific academic or 
STcuparional field couldf in fact, have majored in that subject, this was not necessanly the 
Sn all instances. For example, some of the students who were natural science 
concentrators were enrolled in basic and remedial mathematics courses and not m councs 
leading to a degree in mathematics or science. In other words, they just happened to have 
taken most of their postsccondary credits in mathematics and were not math majors. 

Figure 2.4 describes the percentage of students in 4-year and less-than-4-ycar 
institutions who concentrated in each of the subject areas.2i The largest proportion of 
students in both 4-year and less-than-4-ycar institutions concentrated their studies m non- 
science-oricnted courses. More than 60 percent of all students in 4-year institutions and 
about 45 percent of students in less-than4-year institutions concentrated in non-science- 
oriented subjects. About 15 percent of students in less-than-4-year institutions had taken 
most of their postsccondary credits in non-technical occupational subjects, and about 7 
percent had taken most of their credits in technical occupational subjects. 



2t>rhcrcfore students could be classified as concentrators in two ways: 1) by taking 40 percent of their 
co^wS'i^ a^cular subject, or 2) by havu,g that subject be the area in ^ 
credits. Again, aUpostsecondary credits arc counted in this report, regardicss of whether they led directly to 

21cSiSef wfSilar UUes in 2- and 4.year insumUons may actually have differet.i course content. 
V^^oZX some cases, courses leading only to a 2-year degree arc taught m 4-ycar insutuuons. 
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Figure 2.6.»PerceiiUge of students concentrating in various subject areas, 
by type of institution 



4-yMr isititutkns 




Lt>t-thaB*4«]f«tr lastitutioiu 




SOURCE: Hi^ School and Beyood 19S6 




Science-Oriemed Concemratiom 

A larger pmportion of males than females in 4.ycar and Icss-than^year ^stimtions 
conccntrS Lifpostsccondary studies in scicnce-oncnted courses (TaWc 2 2). Mdc 
sSnt^w^ much more likely to concentrate in engineering coursework in bo* 4-ycar 
A^TvcS institutions than were females. Sixteen percent of males in lcss-than-4- 
^ institSS^ms^^^^^ studies in engineering compared with only 1 F«;™f 

femalA Ss^^^^ institutions were also more likely to coiK:cntratc m nattiral scne^^ 
com^Ledw^S fcmies: Asian students were more likely to concentrate their studies m the 
naS3?lci^ces t^^^^^^ other students. Sixty pen:ent of all Asian students attending 4- 
year institutions concentrated their smdies in the nattiral sciences. 
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Table 2.2.»Percentage of students concentrating In science-oriented 

courses In postsecondary education, by gender, race/ethnicity, 
and socioeconomic status 



Engin- 
eenng 



Health 
science 



Natural 
sdfiice 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Hace/ethnicity 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Black 
White 

Socioeconomic status 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Black 
White 

Socioeconomic stams 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



4-ysar 



7 
1 



3 
8 
2 
4 



3 
4 
4 
4 



16 
1 



3 
4 
7 
g 



5 
9 
S 
7 



1 
5 



3 
1 
1 
3 



1 
3 
4 
3 



Less-than-4-year 
6 



1 
9 



2 
0 
4 
7 



4 
8 
6 
5 



28 



33 
24 



24 

60 
34 
27 



26 
33 
31 
26 



23 



24 
22 



21 
44 
31 
21 



21 
19 
20 
32 



SOURCE: Hi^ Sdwol md Beyond 1986 

Table 2.3 shows the average number of credits taken in each of the subject areas 
within science. The pattern for the numbjsr of credits taken mirrors the pattern of course 
concentration shown in Table 2.2. Males, on average, had taken more credits than females 
in engineering and natural science, while females had taken more credits in health science. 
Asian students had taken almost twice as many credits in science as did black, Hispanic, or 
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while students. Asians in 4-year institutions, on average, had taken 56 credits in the natural 
sciences and 16 credits m engineering. 

Tabic 2.3.--Average number of credits taken by students in postsecondary 
science coursework, by gender, race/ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status . 



Engin- 
eering 



Health 
science 



Natural 
science 



Total 



30 



Gender 
Male 
Female 



8 

1 



1 
4 



34 
27 



Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Black 
White 



4 

16 

3 

5 



2 
2 
2 
3 



25 
56 
26 
30 



SociocccHiomic status 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



Total 



3 2 

5 2 

5 3 

5 3 

Less-than-4-vear 



24 
30 
32 
31 



13 



Gender 
Male 
Female 



1 



1 
4 



15 
11 



Racc/cthnicity 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Black 
White 



2 
4 
3 
4 



1 
1 
1 
3 



12 
20 
12 
13 



Socioeconomic status 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



3 
4 
4 
4 



3 
3 
2 
3 



11 
12 
12 
16 



SOURCE: High School «nd Beyond 1986 
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Students from the high school aca(3cinic program were more likely to concentrate in 
the natural sciences than were students from Ac general or vocational programs (Table 
2.4). This was true in both 4-year and less-than-4-year institutions. Almost 30 percent of 
high school academic students in both 4-year and less-than-4 year institutions had taken 
most of their coursewoik in the natural sciences. Stodents wim good high school grades 
and high ability levels were also more likely to concentrate in the natural sciences. 
Paradoxically, students in less-than-4-year institutions with pom- high school grades (less 
than "O and students with high ability were more likely than other students to take 
engineering. 
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Total 

Hi^ school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

CD 

Ability quartilc 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



Total 

High school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability quartile 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 



2 
4 
4 



8 
6 
3 
1 
1 
0 



2 
2 
3 
5 



4-vear 



2 
3 
3 



4 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 



0 
2 
4 
3 



6 
S 
7 



5 
9 
6 
6 

6 

18 



4 
8 
5 

n 



] ^<;s-than-4-vcar_ 



6 
7 
4 



26 
10 
7 
5 
2 
4 



5 
5 
5 
9 



28 



25 
30 
20 



37 
30 
29 
25 
20 
13 



20 
26 
25 
30 



23 



18 
27 
20 



11 
30 
24 
23 
21 
13 



17 
19 
25 
26 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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students torn iht academic P^j^^^'^Z^i^^^^X^^ 
high school, or those who ^^^Jt'^^^sfr^^^^X-^^ 

3iil^.^'Sr^'^n«^ Li^r^ taken on average 34 
credits in the natural sciences. 
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ToKi*. 1 S Average number of credits taken by students In P^^^jd^'^y 
Table 2.5.--Average n^^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^^ grades, and 

ability quartlle . 



Engin- 
eering 



Health 
science 



Natural 
science 



4'vear 



30 



High school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability (test quartilc) 
Ixjw quartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 



Total 

High school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability (test quartile) 
Low quartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 



2 
5 
4 



10 

7 

4 

2 

1 

1 



2 
2 
3 
6 



3 
4 
4 



6 
5 
4 

3 
3 
7 



2 
4 
3 
6 



2 
3 
2 



3 
4 
3 
2 
1 
1 



1 
2 
3 
3 



1 i^|;;>-thftn-4-vear 
3 



3 
3 
2 



12 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 



3 
2 
2 
4 



24 
32 
18 



41 
36 
29 

24 
18 
17 



22 
22 
24 
34 



13 



8 

16 
11 



19 
20 
13 
12 
10 
6 



9 
10 
13 
18 



SOURCE: High School «nd Beyond 1986 
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Non-Science-Onemed Concentrations 



Similar percentages of male and female students in 4-year institutions concentrated in 
business coursework: about 15 percent of each group focused their studies in business 
(Table 2.6). However, many more female than male students concentrated in business in 
lcss-than-4-year institutions. Almost one-third of all female students attending less than 4- 
year institutions concentrated tiieir studies in business. 

Female students in 4-year institutions were also more likely to concentrate in the 
humanities than were male students — ^almost one-quarter of all female students in 4-ycar 
institutions concentrated in the humanities. Furthermore, Hispanic students in 4-year 
institutions were more likely to focus on the humanities than other students, with one-third 
of all 4-year Hispanic students choosing to concentrate in the humanities. 
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Table 2.6.»Perceiitage of students concentrating in non-science-oriented 

academic courses in postsecondary education, by gender, 
race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status 





Business 


Education 


Fme Human- 
arts ities 


Social 
science 






4-vcar 


institutions 






Total 


15 


3 


4 


21 


18 


xjcnucr 












Male 


15 


0 


4 


17 


18 


Female 


15 


4 


c 

5 


24 


18 


Racc/cthnicity 












Hispanic 


7 


2 


5 


34 


19 


rVSlitn 


A 
•» 


n 

u 


3 


8 




Black 


12 


1 


4 


22 


14 


White 


16 


3 


4 


21 


19 


Socioeconomic status 












Low 


14 


2 


2 


20 


19 


25-49 


17 


2 


3 


18 


13 






J 


6 


20 


14 


High 


14 


2 


4 


22 


22 








rywinsPtutos 




Total 


21 


0 


3 


12 


8 














Male 


8 


0 


4 


11 


8 


F«malc 


31 


0 


3 


13 


8 


Race/ethnicity 












Hispanic 


19 


0 


2 


17 


4 


Asian 


17 


0 


6 


20 


1 


Black 


26 


1 


1 


14 


2 


White 


21 


0 


4 


11 


9 


Socioeconomic status 












Low 


28 


0 


1 


13 


3 


25-49 


26 


0 


5 


8 


5 


50-75 


18 


0 


3 


14 


10 


High 


16 


0 


4 


13 


12 



SOURCE: Hi^ School md Beyond 1986 



Table 2.7 shows the average number of credits taken by students in 4-year and Icss- 
than-4-year institutions. The credit-earning patterns are similar to the course-taking patterns 
shown in the previous tabic. Students from high socioeconomic backgrounds tended to 
cam more credits in the social sciences and in the humanities. Males in lcss-than-4-ycar 
institutions, on average, had taken fewer business credits than females. However, Hispanic 
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Table 2.7.- Average number of credits taken by students In non-science- 
oriented academic courses, by gender, race/ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status 



Business Education Hne Human- Social 

arts ities science 



Total 




4-ycar institutions 






12 




7 

/ 


26 


26 


Gender 












Male 


13 


1 


6 


24 


26 


Female 


11 


5 


8 


28 


26 


Racc/ethnicity 












Hispanic 


8 


2 


6 


26 


23 


Asian 


7 


1 


8 


22 




Black 


10 


2 


5 


21 




White 


13 


3 


8 


27 


26 


Socioeconomic status 












Low quanile 


10 


2 


4 


19 


21 


25-49 percentile 


13 


3 


5 


22 


21 


50-75 percentile 


11 


4 


8 


25 


23 


High quartilc 


13 


3 


8 


30 


29 


Total 




L«ss-than-4-vear institutions 




10 


0 


3 


10 


7 


Gender 












Male 


6 


0 


3 


9 


7 


Female 


13 


1 


2 


10 


7 


Race/ethnicity 












Hispanic 


8 


0 


1 


9 


6 


Asian 


9 


0 


4 


14 


8 


Black 


12 


1 


1 


9 


6 


White 


10 


0 


3 


10 


8 


Socioeconomic status 












Low quartile 


n 


1 


1 


8 


5 


25-49 percentile 


13 


0 


2 


9 


6 


50-75 percentile 


9 


0 


3 


10 


8 


High quartile 


9 


1 


4 


12 


10 



SOURCE; High School snd Beyond 1986 



Table 2.8,-Percentage of students concentrating in non-science>or!ented 
academic courses in postsecondary education, by high school 
program^ grades^ and ability quartlle 

Business Education Hne Human- Social 









arts 


itics 


science 






4-vear 


institiitiQns 






Total 


15 


3 


4 


21 


18 


Hi^ school program 












General 


15 


5 


4 


24 


16 


Academic 


14 


2 


5 


20 


19 


Vocational 


20 


1 


2 


21 


16 


High school grades 












A 


19 


2 


5 


17 


7 


A-B 


15 


3 


3 


21 


16 


B 


14 


3 


5 


21 


20 


B-C 


17 


3 


4 


19 


22 


C 


8 


1 


5 


30 


24 


C-D 


5 


0 


8 


20 


39 


Ability quardlc 












Low 


14 


2 


2 


24 


11 


25-49 


11 


4 


5 


25 


22 


50-75 


16 


5 


5 


19 


16 


High 


15 


2 


4 


21 


19 






institutions 




Total 


21 


0 


3 


12 


8 


High school program 












— 1 

Ucneral 


20 


1 


4 


14 


8 


Academic 


18 


0 


4 


14 


10 


Vocational 


28 


0 


2 


8 


3 


High school grades 












A 


22 


0 


0 


16 


9 


A-B 


21 


1 


9 


9 


8 


B 


21 


0 


3 


15 


9 


B-C 


21 


0 


3 


12 


6 


C 


24 


0 


3 


12 


9 


C-D 


11 


0 


0 


6 


5 


Ability quartilc 












Low 


22 


0 


1 


12 


3 


25-49 


27 


0 


1 


12 


4 


50-75 


21 


0 


6 


12 


11 


High 


16 


0 


4 


13 


10 



SOURCE: High School snd Beyond 1986 
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4-ycar students (who were shown in the previous table to be more likely to be humanities 
concentrators), did not take appreciably more humanities courses than did whites or 
Asians. Part of this is attributable to the fact (shown in Figure 2.3 above) that Hispanics 
took fewer courses overall than did whites or Asians. 

Students who had been in the vocational program during high school were more 
likely than other smdcnts to concentrate in business in college, regardless of whether they 
attended a 4-year or less-than-4-year institution (Table 2.8). About 20 percent of high 
school vocational students attending 4-year institutions and about 28 percent of vocational 
students attending less-than-4-year institutions concentrated in business. 

Social science students in 4-ycar instimtions were more likely to have had poorer 
grades in high school than students concentrating in other fields in 4-ycar institutions 
(Table 2.8). Of the students attending 4-year institutions who had low high school grades, 
39 paccnt concentrated their swdies in one of the social sciences.22 

Table 2.9 shows the average number of credits taken by students in non-science 
couiscs with different high school programs, high school grades, and ability levels. In 4- 
ycar and lcss-than-4-ycar institutions, students from the high school academic program had 
taken more credits in the humanities and the social sciences than did other postsecondary 
smdents. Students in both 4-year and less-than-4-year institutions who showed higher 
ability levels were also more likely to have taken more credits in the humanities and the 
social sciences. This was true despite the fact that high ability students and smdcnts from 
the high school academic program were less likely to have concentrated in the humanities 
and the social sciences. 



22For business concentrators, the relationship between high school grades and abiUty appears to be reversed. 
That is, high grades and low ability seem to be related to whether a student concentrated in business. 
However, this relationship is not statistically significant 
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TohiP 1 9 -Averace number of credits taken by students in non-science- 
TaWe 2-^ --^;f^f/g"^^^^ courses, by high school program, grades. 

and abilit y guartlle — 



Business Education Kmc Human- Soci^ 

Arts ities Sacnce 



A-Yffar institutions 



Total 

Hi^ school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability (test quartile) 
Lowquartilc 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 



Total 

High school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability (test quartile) 
Low quartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 



12 



13 
12 
13 



15 
13 
12 
12 
8 
7 



ID 
9 
12 
13 



10 



8 

10 
13 



13 
12 
11 
10 
10 
4 



10 
12 
10 
9 



4 
3 
2 



3 
3 
3 
3 
2 
0 



1 
4 
4 

3 



8 

7 

4 



7 
7 
8 
7 
6 
6 



4 

7 
7 
7 



26 



23 
28 
19 



28 
29 
27 
23 
23 
14 



18 
20 
23 
30 



T^«-than-4.veRr institutions 
0 3 10 



1 
0 
0 



0 

1 

0 

1 

0 
0 



1 

0 
0 
0 



2 
4 
2 



1 
6 
2 
2 
2 
1 



1 
2 
4 
3 



8 

12 
8 



18 
13 
11 
9 
7 
4 



7 
8 

10 
13 



26 



22 
27 
18 



23 
26 
27 
26 
22 
20 



16 
21 
23 
28 



6 
10 
4 



10 
11 
9 
7 
5 
3 



4 
6 
8 

n 



SOURCE: High School «nd Beyond 1986 
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Occupationalfy Oriented Concentrations 

About 22 tjcrcent of all students cnroUed in lcss-than-4-ycar institutions concentrated 
their ^es in^f ^vcral occupationaUy specific subject areas-^bout 15 percent in 
?on tSS^cupaS about 7^rcent in technical occupational courses 

Se^S^^ Zch more likely to concenoatc in technically onentcd occupattonal 
? .?^?^JJ^frmal« less than 1 percent of females concentrating in these 
lu£ Kriorsmto^^^^^ grades and low ability levels wetr 

half of all students in less-tiian-4-yearmstitunons who also had less than C averages in 
high school concentrated in one of these areas. 
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Table 2.10."Perccntage of students concentrating in occupatlonally 
" oriented subjects, by selected characteristics 





Non-tcchnically 
crknted 


Technically 


Total 


15 


7 


Gender 
Male 
Female 


15 
15 


16 
1 


Race/edinicity 
Hispanic 
Asian 

WMlc 


25 
7 

16 
14 


9 

3 
2 
7 


Socioeconomic status 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 


20 
17 
14 
10 


9 
7 
7 
5 


High school program 
General 
Academic 
Vocational 


18 
11 
18 


9 
3 
12 


High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 


11 
5 
12 
18 

10 

33 


0 
0 
6 
8 

10 
15 


Ability quartilc 
Low 
25-49 
50-75 
High 


25 
19 
10 
11 


14 

7 
7 
2 



SOURCE: High School «nd Btsyond 

As with science and non-scicncc-oriented subject areas, the coiu;se concend^tions of 
c^adcms ^nciSrmatched their credit earning patterns CTablc 2.11). That is, student who 
to aknpt mcH^ credits in a particular subject arcawere also more hk«^ o 

Sis ssbss£ Jtw^s^^i 

^sl!^ondary studies in non-technical occupationally onentcd subjects. C-D students 
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no 



Students who were more likely to be concentrators. 



23TTIC time frame in which students couW take cmliis was four and one-half years. 
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Non-tcchnically 
oriented 



Technically 
criented 



Total 

Gender 
Male 
Female 

Racc/etlaucity 
Hispanic 
Asian 
Black 
White 



9 
9 



13 
7 
9 
9 



7 
0 



5 
1 
1 

3 



Socioeconomic status 
Low quaitilc 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartilc 

High school program 
Genei^ 
Academic 
Vocational 

High school grades 
A 

A-B 
B 

B-C 
C 

C-D 

Ability (test quartiie) 
Low quartile 
25-49 percentile 
50-75 percentile 
High quartile 



11 
10 
8 
8 



9 
8 

10 



9 
7 
9 
10 
8 

14 



12 
10 
8 
8 



4 

3 
3 
2 



4 

1 
5 



1 
0 

3 
3 
4 
5 



5 
3 
3 
1 



SOURCE: High School «nd Beyond 1985 
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Summary 
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The oattfims in Students' postsecondary course-taking were similar to the patterns 
lound^ thS chap^^^^^^^ course-taking. Males werr moit likely than fcm^es 

o MteSpTSs in scienc^^^^^ courses and less likely than females to attempt credits 
irnSS^ce-oriented courses. When females concentrated m non-science or 
occZtionaliror^^^^ subjects, they were also more Ukely to concentrate m fields 
somewhat lower quantitative skills^for example, feniales m non-science- 
s' sublSte were more l&ely to concentrate in education or the humanities; females in 
^u^Sy oriented subjects were more likely to concentrate in non-techmcally onented 
subjects, and so on. 

Likewise white and Asian students, those from higher SES families, those with 
higher SStondan. aspirations, and those with higher academic abiUties were more likeb; 
t(^fo4?StSr^e?l>une^^^^ in academic subjects: science and ?f ^^^^'^^^"^^^ 
the other hand black and Hispanic students, those from lower SES backgrounds, and 
Sose wTth lowir academic aptitudes were more likely to concentmte their coursework m 
Sfcuprt^Siair programs. Furthermore, when black and Hispanic students or 

Sts who c4e out of hiih school vocational programs did concentrate m academic 
sJlbje^fs.^heV^re more likely to concentrate in subjects that presumably had fewer 
prerequisites in math and science. 

However, as in students' high school course-taking patterns, there were some notable 
exceptions to th s general pattfm. There were low SES, low achieving, or black or 
ffispEmdents who concentrated in a physical or biological '^^^^.^^^'^'^^^^^^^ 
curriculum. In addition, there were high SES, high achievmg, or white or Asian students 
who concentrated their coursework in a non-technical occupational tield. 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN POSTSECONDAFY COURSE-TAKING 
PATTERNS AND HIGH SCHOOL COURSE-TAKING PATTERNS 



The last two chapters have described the high school course-taking patterns and the 
postsccondary course-taking patterns of students from the senior class of 1982 who 
continued on to postsccondary education. We have seen that the characteristics of the 
students who took academic or vocational coursework in high school matched the 
characteristics of students who took these subjects in college. As seen in the last two 
chapters, on average, high SES, high ability students took more rigorous academic courses 
in both high school and college — low SES, low ability students took more occupationally 
oriented courses in both high school and college. The question remains, however, whether 
students within the same postsecondary concentration took similar courses in high school. 
That is, did postsecondary students concentrating in academic science-oriented courses 
have similar academic preparation in high school, regardless of their individual 
characteristics. This chapter addresses this question by examining the relationship between 
the courses students took in high school and the courses they took in postsecondary 
education. We will describe the high school mathematics, science, humanities, and 
vocational course-taking patterns for students who concentrated their postsecondary 
education in each of the subject areas we examined in Chapter 3 — academic science- 
oriented, academic non-science-oriented, non-techni .al occupationally oriented, and 
technical occupationally oriented subject areas. 



High School Mathematics Pattern 

Figures 3.1 and 3.2 show the high school mathematics course-taking pattern for 
students attending 4-year and less-than-4-year institutions who had taken the majority of 
their postsecondary credits in each of the postsecondary subject areas. Students attending 
4-ycar institutions and concentrating in science-oriented subject areas took a substantial 
amount of college preparatory mathematics while in high school. Almost 50 percent of 
engineering concentrators, 26 percent of health science concentrators, and 34 percent of 
natural science concentrators attending 4-year institutions were classified as math 
concentrators in high school. Except for fine arts students, only a small proportion of 
students in 4-ycar institutions took less than one credit of high school mathematics. Less 
than 1 percent of students concentrating in social science, education, and business had 
taken less than one credit in high school mathematics. All engineering students took at least 
one credit in high school mathematics. 
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Figure 3.1**-PerceiiUge of stutots attending 4-year Institutions with 

specified higli school mathematics pattemt by postsecondary 
course pattern 

PoitMcoadtff eMceBtrittos 



Total 

Aeademk icknctHirttsttd 
Eiifla€€rt9g 
Heftlth ickBCti 
NatunI idi«ic^ 

Acmdemlc ttoa-KUncc-orieBttd 

Bttflsm 
Edttcmlloi 
Fint artt 
Humtallies 
Social icleoces 




Femsiuie of taxte&u 



1 CoRncrtrrtar 


■ Omni 


1 ModenteoOQoen&ntfar 


§ LimiSe4^M»-p«iticipi{U 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Figfiire 3.2*--Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4-year institutions 
with specified high school mathematics pattern, by 
postsecondary course pattern 

PostsecoDdar; coacentratloQ 
Total 

Academic scleoce-orknted 
EogloeerlDg 
Healtli sciences 
Natural sciences 
Academic non-scieDce-orieiited 

Business 
Fine arts 

Humanities 
Social science 

Occupationally oriented 

NoQ-tecbnical occupation 

Technical occupation 

I I I I 1 1 

0 20 40 60 80 100 

Fercenuge of students 



1 ConceiUrAtor 


1 Genenl 


H Vk»denie conoentrilDr 


^ Linuted/non-partkipjnt 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 



However, as wc presented in the previous chapter, male science-oriented students 
were more likely than female science-oriented students to concentrate in engineering and 
less likely to concentrate in health sciences. Furthermore, as shown in Figure 3.1 above, 
students in engineering were more likely — and students in health science were less likely — 
to have taken college preparatory mathematics in high school. Therefore, while overall 
there was little difference in the mathematics preparation of male and female students, most 
female students chose not to concentrate in postsecondary subjects that seem to require a 
solid grounding in college preparatory mathematics. In fact, there were so few female 
postsecondary students concentrating in engineering that wc were unable to reliably 
estimate their high school mathematics course-taking patterns. 

Students in less-than-4-year institutions tended to have taken less high £chool 
mathematics than students in 4-year institutions. Furthermore, as one might expect, fewer 
students concentrating in occupational subjects than students concentrating in academic 
subjects were college preparatory mathematics students in high school. More than 71 
percent of non-technical students and 77 percent of technical students took less than two 
years of college preparatory mathematics while in high school (i.e., they were general math 
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secondary mathematics coursework. 

Table 3 1 shows that females concentrating in most Postsecondary subjects m 4^^^ 

of coUege pr^paratory.mathcmatics •J^^ «?„^^^ 

uisdtutiSns females within a given '^^^^^'^^^^Z^^sci^not. in 



high school 
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Table 3.1.-Percentage of students attending 4-year instHutions with 

specified high school mathematics pattern, bj^ postsecondary 
education pattem and gender 

yrigh srhnni mathematics pattern 

Conccn- Moderate General limited/ 
trator conccntratOT non-participant 



Total 

Male 27 
Female 23 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 49 
Female t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 23 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 36 
Female 32 

Non-science-orlented 

Business credit pattern 

Male 22 
Female 22 

Education credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 12 

Fine arts credit pattern 

Male 7 
Female 10 

Humanities credit pattern 

Mak 19 
Female 21 

Social sciences credit pattern 

Male 23 
Female 19 



t Not estimated due to smill s«mple size 
SOURCE: High School ind Beyond 1986 



56 16 1 

57 20 1 



46 5 0 

t t t 



t t t 

72 5 0 



53 11 1 

59 9 0 



64 15 0 

61 17 0 



t t t 

77 11 0 



60 33 0 

61 21 8 



58 21 2 

48 31 1 



57 18 2 

58 23 0 
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Table 3.2.-Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4-year institutions 

with specified high school mathematics iiatteni, by 
postsecondary education pattern and gender 

Hid! sghQgl maihffmaiics pattgm 

Concen- Moderate General limited/ 
trator concentratcR' non-participant 



Total 

Male 9 
Female 5 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 13 
Female t 

Health sciences credit pattem 

Male t 
Female 4 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 16 
Female 8 

Non-science-oriented 

Business credit pattem 

Male 17 
Female 4 

Humanities credit pattern 

Male 8 
Female 3 

Social sciences credit pattern 

Mak; 4 
Female 12 

Non-technical occupational 
credit pattern 
Male 3 
Female 0 

Technical occupational 
credit pattern 
Male 1 
Female t 



40 46 5 

42 49 5 



48 35 4 

t t t 



t t t 

55 38 4 



60 24 1 

48 42 1 



34 45 3 

35 53 8 



29 58 5 

50 44 3 



45 47 3 

50 36 2 



31 61 6 

25 65 9 



22 62 16 

t t t 



NOTE: There was insufficient sample size to estimsie male tnd fonsle education and fine tns concentraiors. 
t Not estimated due to small sample size 

SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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High School Science Pattern 

Figures 3.3 and 3.4 show the high school science course-taking pattern for students 
attending 4-year and lcss-than-4-year institutions who had taken die majority of their 
postsccondary credits in each of the postsccondaiy subject areas. Similar to the pattern with 
high school mathematics, most of the students in 4-year institutions who had taken a 
majority of their postsccondary credits in science also had taken substantial amounts of 
credits in high school science courscwork. More than 80 percent of students concentrating 
in engineering, the health sciences, or the natural sciences had taken one or more credits in 
advanced high school science courscwork (i.c., they were either high school science 
concentrators or moderate science concentrators). Almost 62 percent of postsccondary 
engineering smdents were classified as high school science concentrators. 

In the section above, we showed that less-than-4-year science students had taken 
substantial amounts of college preparatory mathematics. However, Figure 3.4 indicates that 
most students concentrating in science in less-than-4-year institutions had taken little 
college preparatory science courses. About 55 percent of engineering, natural science, and 
health science students were either general science students or were limitcdynon- 
participants. 
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course pattern 



PostMcoBdar; ctMictBtrattoB 
Total 

Academic sclcnce-oi'laBtad 
EBglBcerlBg 
Hcaltii KtCBces 
Natural icicBCCf 

Academic non-icUnce-orlented 

Butioess 

EdBcatioB 

Floe arts 

Humaoltles 

Social sciences 




40 60 80 

PacenUge of studovts 



I Concentistoc ■ Gneol 

I Mrd<«ieaiiKeninJa g LanitedMon-partidptm 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Figure 3.4.-Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions 
with specified high school science pattern, by postsecondary 
course pattern 

Postsecondar; coBceBtrmtloa 



Total 

Academic EdenccHirleDted 
EnglBcertBg 

Health sciences 
Natural sciences 

Academic BOB-s^iencc-oriented 

BuslBess 

Floe arts 

Humanities 
Social scieaces 

Occupstionally oriented 
NoB'technlcal occupation 
Tecbnical occupntion 




0 20 40 60 80 100 



Peicentaje of students 
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I Modenu ooocountar ^ Umited/non'paitidpxiu 



SOURCE: High School md Beyond 1986 

Tables 3.5 and 3.6 show that male students in both 4-ycar and lcss-than-4-ycar 
institutions tended to take more college preparatory science than did female students. 
Almost twice as many males in less-than-4-year and in 4-year institutions woe classified as 
high school science concentrators compared with female students. However, unlike the 
pattern shown above in students* high school mathematics course-taking, the difference 
between males and females in high school science preparation cannot be explained by the 
fact that males and females tended to enroll in different academic subjects — ^health science 
for females, engineering for males. That is, even within academic subjects, males and 
females did not have the same high school science preparation. Within subjects in which 
males and females were fairly equally represent^ males had greater high school science 
preparation than did females. For example, 49 percent of male students in 4-year 
uistitutions C(»icentrating in the natural sciences had taken biology, chemistry, or physics m 
hi^ school (i.e., they were high school science coiKcntrators). Only 31 percent of females 
with postsecondary natural science concentrations had taken one of these courses in high 
school. In less-than-4-year institutions, about 9 percent of female natural science 
concentrators, as compared with 20 percent of male natural science concentrators, were 
high school science concentrators. 
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Table 3.3.»Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with 
specified high school science pattern, by postsecondary 
education pattern and gender 

High school science pattern 

Concen- Moderate General Limitcii' 
trator concentrator non-participant 



Total 

Male 33 
Female 18 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 62 
Female t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 23 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 49 
Rmale 30 

Non-science-oriented 

Business credit pattern 

Male 17 
Female 12 

Education credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 10 

Fine arts credit pattern 

Mab 9 
Female 10 

Humanities credit pattern 

Male 20 
Female 13 

Social sciences cre^t pattern 

Male 28 
Female 14 



t Not esiimufid due to smill simple size 
SOURCE: High School ind Beyond 1986 



40 24 3 

48 30 5 



30 4 4 

t t t 



t t t 

66 11 0 



36 14 2 

51 17 2 



52 28 3 

49 37 2 



t t t 

51 33 6 



48 41 2 

46 32 12 



43 31 6 

43 36 8 



38 29 6 

52 28 6 
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Table 3.4.-Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions 
with specified high school science pattern, by postsecondary 
education pattern and gender 

High school science pattern 

Ccmccn- Moderate General limited/ 
tratOT concentrator non-participant 



Total 

Male n 27 52 10 

Female 5 31 50 14 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 16 25 49 10 

Female t t t t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Male t t t t 

Female 17 28 47 9 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 20 40 36 5 

Female 9 31 49 11 

Non-sclence-oriented 

Business credit pattern 

Male 7 38 49 6 

Female 1 27 60 13 

Humanities credit pattern 

Male 3 18 65 14 

Female 4 34 48 14 

S jcial sciences credit pattern 

Male 16 27 46 11 

Female 13 42 35 11 

Non-technical occupational 
credit pattern 

Mak 4 20 57 18 

Female 1 27 49 23 

Technical occupational 
credit pattern 

Male 2 12 74 13 

Female t t t t 

NOTE: There w«s insxifficioit wunple size to estimate mtle «nd fanile educttion and fine arts concentrators, 
t Not estimated due to small sample size 

SOURCE; High School and Beyond 1986 
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High School Humanities Pattern 



Figures 3.5 and 3.6 indicate that students who concentrated in non-science courses in 
4-year institutions also had taken high school credits in the humanities above basic high 
school ^aduation requirements. Almost 43 percent of business students, 45 percent of 
education students, 55 percent of humanities students, and 58 percent of social science 
students had taken two or more high school credits above the recommendations of the 
"New Basics." However, smdents in 4-year institutions whose postsccondary coursework 
was not focused in the humanities or social sciences also took substantia amounts of 
humanities courscwoik in high school More than one in three science-oriented students in 
4-ycar institutions had taken substantially more than the basic requirements in high school 
humanities. 

In less-than-4-year institutions, students concentrating in academic courses also 
tended to earn substantial amounts of high school humanities credits. In less-than-4-ycar 
instimtions, about 45 percent of health sciences smdents and 41 percent of social science 
students had taken two or more credits above the recommendations of the New Basics. 
Similar to the pattern shown above in students' participation in high school math and 
science, students in occupationally oriented concentrations, on average, had taken the least 
amount of credits in high schmjl academic subjects. About 51 percent of non-technical 
occupational oriented students and 57 percent of technical occupational students had taken 
less than the recommendations of the New Basics. 
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Fieure 3.5-.-Percentage of students in 4-year Institutions with specified 
Figure 3.5. ^-e^^^B^^ humanities pattern, by postsecondary course 

pattern 

PosUecondarj conctii^tloB 
Totit 

Academic icieiice-orleiiUd 

Englncerliig 
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SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1936 
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Fleurc 3.6...Perc€ntage of students in less.tlian-4.year institutions with 
Mgurc ;j.o. ^„ool humanities pattern, by postsecondary 

course pattern 



PottMCOBdar; coBCMtntioa 
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SOURCE: High School and Bcycmd 1986 



Assuming that the courses taken in addition to the New Basics requirement are 
advanced humanities courses, most 4-ycar and Iess-than-4-year non-scicncc concentrators 
seemed to have had a firm grounding in the humanities while in high school. However, a 
smaU but substantial minority of students lock little more than the rec^uired number of 
courses in the humanities while in high school, yet concentrated their postsecondary 
coursewoik in the non-sciencc-oriented courses including the humanities. More than one in 
five humanities students in 4-ycar institutions had less than or equal to the xtcommemled 
number of credits in high school humanities. In contrast, less than 3 p«cent of 4-year 
science-oriented concentrators did not take large amounts of high school advan«xi science 
courses, and less than one-half of 1 pcrccm of 4-year science students did not take 
advanced math in high school. Consequently, there was a much larg» pr^cjJ of 4-ye^ 
humanities students who took Uttlc or no advanced humamties courses while in hi^ school 
than there was of postsecondary science students who took no advanced math and science 
in high school. 
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TaWe '^S -Percentage of students attending 4-year Institutions with 

specified high school humanlUes pattern, by postsecondary 
education pattern and gender 

Htfh sc hH Hnfflanities pattern 

Concentrator Moderate limiied 

concentrate concentrator 



Total 

Male 42 
Female 47 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 33 
Female t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 39 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 31 
Female 39 

Non-science-oriented 

Business credit pattern 

Male 45 
Female 40 

Education credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 48 

Fine arts credit pattern 

Male 33 
Female 33 

Humanities credit pattern 

Male 53 
Female 57 

Social sciences credit pattern 

Male 54 
Female 61 



31 
29 



37 
t 



t 

34 



33 
37 



27 
25 



t 

28 



38 
43 



28 
22 



26 
22 



28 
24 



31 
t 



t 
27 



36 
24 



28 
34 



t 
24 



29 
25 



19 
21 



20 
17 



t Not estimited due to smill sample size 
SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Table 3.6.-Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions 
with specified higli school humanities pattern, by 
postsecondary education pattern and gender 

High school humanitigs pattgm 



Concentrator 



Moderane limited 
concentrator concentrate 



Total 

Mab 
Bsnalc 



24 
31 



30 
31 



47 
38 



Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 

Male 28 
Female t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Male t 
Female 46 



36 
t 



t 
28 



37 
t 



t 

26 



Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
Female 

Non-science-oriented 



21 
30 



35 
34 



45 
36 



Business credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



28 
26 



38 
31 



34 
42 



Humanities credit pattern 

Mak 36 
Female 39 

Social sciences credit pattern 

Male 37 
Female 45 

Non-technical occupational 
credit pattern 
Male 21 
Female 22 

Technical occupational 
credit pattern 

Male 15 
Female t 



17 
24 



27 
33 



23 
30 



27 
t 



47 
37 



37 
22 



57 
48 



57 
t 



NOTE: There wms insufficiens wmple size to csumiie mile tnd female education ind fine irts conccnirttois. 
t Not estinratfid due to small sample size 



SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Tahlpq 3 5 and 3 6 show that females with postsecondaiy academic non-science 
con JSradons h Jsli ktly more exj^sure to *e If t«:hool h«n,a^™ 
^oUc nv*.raii 47 Tiercent of female 4-ycar students and 31 percent ot temaie less maii 
vei smden« tookSntial in high school. However i^^e and 

f^ale humanSS smdents in both 4-year and less-than-4 year msntunons had about the 
same amount of high school humanities pieparadon. 

High School Vocational Pattern 

Fieures 3 7 and 3.8 show the high school vocational course-taking pattern for 
students attending 4-year and less than-4-year institutions. As shown m Figure 3.8, less- 
Si yeTstdents wh^se postsecondary coursework cente:^ on ^cupanonidsubje^^^^^ 

con^centrated their high school coursework in vocational ^-bj^ts^ " 23 pe^em of 
Dostsecondarv non-technical occupational students and 48 percent of wchmcal 
SccupanSy oriented students were classified as high school 
Nevertheless, many smdents in most postsecondary .'«™P^^^°'!»' ^J^f J?°^/'^= 
way of an intensive program of vocationa^ instruction while 'VS''„«2''~if ISicId 
neicem of non-technical occupational students and more than 24 percent of techniciU 
Sis to^k fewer than one vocational course a year during their four years of high 



school. 
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Figure 3-7.-Percentagc of students attending 4.year institutions with 

^ specified high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary 

course pattern 
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SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Figure 3.8.-*Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions 
with specified iiigh school vocational pattern^ by 
postsecondary course pattern 
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SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 

Furthennore, few 4-ycar students took many secondary vocational courses. While an 
overwhelming majority of 4-year students took some vocational courses in high school, 
most 4-year students had taken few cn^ts in a single high school vocational program. 
Fewer students attending 4-year than less-than>4-year institutions had taken a concentrated 
program of vocational «iucation in high school. About 25 percent of all lcss-than-4-year 
students were high school vocational concentrators compared with only about 1 1 percent of 
4-year students. About 66 percent of 4-year students were classiHed as high school 
vocational samplers. On the other hand, not all high school vocational concentrators 
continued their vocational subject concentration in postsecondary education. That is, a 
small but significant portion of students whose postsecondary concentration was in one of 
several academic subjects took enough vocational courses in high school to be labeled 
vocational concentrators, or vocational limited concentrators. This was especially true of 
academic students in less-than-4-year institutions. For example, about 20 percent of 
academic science concentrators in less-than-4-year institutions had taken four or more 
credits in a single high school vocational program. 





wifhin nostsecondarv concentrations, there were few differences between males and 
SiS trn a compichensive pmgran. of vocational courses m high school. 
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Table 3.7.-Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with 

specified high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary 
education pattern and gender 

High school vocational pattern 



Concen- 



Limited 
coiKxntratra' 



Sampler Non- 
partidpant 



Total 

Male 
Female 



8 

13 



15 
13 



67 
66 



10 
8 



Science-oriented 



Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



11 
t 



17 
t 



64 

t 



8 

t 



Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



t 

21 



t 
9 



t 
64 



t 
6 



Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



5 
9 



16 
15 



71 
67 



9 
9 



Non-science-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



15 
26 



21 
13 



55 
55 



9 
6 



Education cTKiit pattern 
Male 
Female 



t 
7 



t 
18 



t 
75 



t 
1 



Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



1 
0 



10 
7 



77 
86 



12 
8 



Humanities credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



6 

11 



11 
12 



70 
66 



13 
11 



Social sciences credit pattern 
Male 
Female 



5 
8 



14 

12 



71 
68 



10 
12 



t Not estimaied due to small single size 
SOURCE: High School and Beyond 1986 
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Table 3.8.--Perceiitage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions 

with specified high school vocational pattern, by 
postsecondary education pattern and gender 

Hjjgh school vocational pattern 

Conccn- limited Sampler Non- 
tratcH- ccfflccntrator partidpant 



Total 

Male 24 24 48 4 

Fcmak 27 30 41 2 

Science-oriented 

Endneering credit pattern 

Mak 28 24 42 6 

Female t t t t 

Health sciences credit pattern 

Mak ft t t 

Franale 22 25 53 0 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

Male 12 30 54 4 

Female 25 30 43 2 

Non-science-orlented 

Business credit pattern 

Male 12 21 63 4 

Female 44 26 30 1 

Humanities credit pattern 

Male 16 18 58 8 

Female 18 32 47 2 

Social sciences credit pattern 

Mak 18 19 62 1 

ftraalc 9 34 53 5 

Non-technical occupational 
credit pattern 

Male 27 30 41 2 

Female 20 40 37 3 

Technical occupational 
credit pattern 

Male 51 25 20 4 

Female t t t t 

NOTE: There wis imufficicnl samj^e size to eslimtie male tnd femile education ind fine cts conccntriuors. 
t Not estmuted due to smftll s«mp!e size 

SOURCE: High School tnd Beyond 1986 
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Summary 



In general, students chose to concentrate their postsecondary studies in subjects that 
they had also stressed in high school. For example, postsecondary math and science 
students completed relatively large amounts of high school math and science coursework. 
Postsecondary vocational students also had completed relatively large amounts of high 
school vocational coursework. Similarly, postsecondary humanities students completed 
relatively large amounts of high school humanities coursework. The pattern was 
particularly pronounced for postsecondary math and science smdcnts. Almost all of the 
math and science concentrators completed substantially more college preparatory math and 
science courses v m.*: they were in high school than did other postsecondary students. 

This pattern he! . ■ for both male and female students. While males took more credits in 
high school math and science than did females overall, male and female postsecondary 
math and science students were about equal in the high amounts of advanced high school 
math and science credits they took (Table 3.2). 

The association between high school course participation and postsecondary 
coursework was less pronounced for postsecondary humanities students than it was for 
postsecondary math and science students. For example, while postsecondary math and 
science students took far more high school math and science than did other postsecondary 
students, postsecondary humanities students did not take appreciably more high school 
humanities than did other postsecondary academic students. That is, while most 
postsecondary humanities students took large amounts of advanced high school humanities 
courses, comparable proportions of all postsecondary academic students took large 
amounts of secondary humanities courses. 
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CHAPTER 4 
SUMMARY 



In this report we have presented data that describe the high school and postsccondary 
course-taking patterns of students from the high school class of 1982. Furthermore, we 
have examined the relationship between the courses students took in high school and those 
tliey took in college. Generally, we found that, to a large degree, the types of courses 
students took during their high school careers corresponded to the types of courses they 
took in postsccondary education. For example, students who took academic cow^es in 
high school tended to take ac^mic courses in college as well. Students completing high 
school vocational programs were more likely than other students to take occupationally 
related subjects when they began postsccondary training. Because high school coursework 
may, in part, reflect a preexisting interest in the subject that students bring with them into 
their postsccondary studies, this general trend is not particularly surprising. Those high 
school students who do not take college preparatory math and science may simply choose 
not to concentrate their postsccondary studies in these subjects. 

What is particularly intriguing about the results reported here is that the rel ^tionship 
between high school and postsecondary coursework was stronger in high school math and 
science than it was for other subjects. Few students who concentrated in science-oriented 
courses in postsecondary education had not taken college preparatory mathematics in high 
school. Either these subjects hold the students' interest through high school and college 
more tenaciously than other subjects or high school preparation is a much more powerful 
prerequisite for postsecondary pursuits. 

Some analysts contend that those high school students who do not participate in 
specific courses or a particular "sequence*' of courses restrict their options to later enroll 
and progress in some postsecondary fields. High school mathematics and science, in 
particular, are presumed to act as one of these "critical filters" — systematically sifting 
students who lack the prerequisite high school coursework out of postsecondary study of 
mathematics and science. The mastery of mathematics (and to a lesser extent science) is 
seen in this model as a series of building blocks, in which knowledge from one course 
provides the foundation for the next course. If one misses an individual building block, the 
structure cannot be completed. Provided that high school mathematics works as such a 
filter, one would expect a strong relationship between high school and postsecondary 
coursework in mathematics and a somewhat weaker relationship in postsecondary subjects 
in which the linkages between individual courses are not as tight — that is, in subjects where 
one course, or a sequence of courses, docs not necessarily preclude enrollment in other 
courses. This was the pattern of the findings of this report. 

Within subject areas presumably requiring solid math and science skills — that is, 
engineering, health sciences, and natural sciences — fewer students were able to overcome 
their lack of math and science preparation in high school. This lack of preparation in 
advanced matiiematics appeared to be particularly difficult to overcome. In fact, virtually 
every student concentrating in science in a 4-year institution took four solid years of high 
school mathematics, and few did not take substantial amounts of college preparatory 
science. 

However, as strong as the relationship was between high school mathematics and 
postsecondary course-taking patterns, there were some exceptions to this general pattern. 
In some cases, students concentrated their postsecondary coursework in subjects in which 
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they had little or no preparation while in high school. For example, a small proportion of 
students participated in postsecondary math and science even though they had little high 
school preparation in these subjects. One student, typical of those in this group, took little 
college preparatory math in high school — algebra as a junior and geometry as a senior — but 
went on to a relatively small college and, starting with a course in basic college math 
(coupled with a class on math anxiety), completed the two-year calculus series. 
Nevertheless, students such as this one leprescntcd only a small minority of all students. 
Less than 20 percent of students were able to (or chose to) overcome their lack of 
preparation for college level mathematics and science coursework. 

Another finding of this analysis was the low level of college preparation of many of 
the minority and lower SES students in this high school class. As we saw in Chapter 2 of 
this report, most of the black and Hispanic students who went on to postsecondary 
education did so with little or no advanc^ high school math or science preparation. These 
facts arc particularly salient when one cwisidcrs that black and Hispanic youth represent an 
ever increasing share of the college student body.^2 These students, ill prepared in high 
school for college level academics, might be "filtered" out of college science-oriented 
coursework altogether. Those who attempt to ovcrconc their lack of preparation may later 
find it difficult to succeed in college courscwoik that calls for these skills. 

Thus, the types courses students chose to take in high school do seem to be 
associated with the types of courses they will take in postsecondary education. While many 
of these patterns merely reflect the diverse abilities, goals, and interests of individual 
students, limiting one's pre-collegiatc training in mathematics and science, in particular, has 
serious consequences. From the data we have presented here, the choices made in high 
school appear to have long-range effects in restricting the range of options open to students 
who enroll in postsecondary education. 



^^Sec H. Hodgkinson, 'The Changing Face of Tomorrow's Suident," Change (May/June 1985). 
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APPENDIX A 
Data and Methodology 



METHODOLOGY AND TECHPsJICAL NOTES 

The Hish School and Beyond Study (HS&B) is a longitudinal data base with a nationally 
renrescntaave P^^^ sample of more than 58.000 1980 high school sophomores and 
Afpart^fthe Lg-term National Center for Education Statisucs data collection 
JfmSSn Ac iSimi Edu^^^^ Longitudinal Studies, HS&B provides the most contemporary 
fnToSon avSfe^ these studems. Both the 1980 senior and f gP^onjorc samp^^^^^^^^^ 
sui^eyed in 1980, 1982, 1984, and 1986. Sample sizes for the 1984 and 1986 foUowup 
surveys were 14,825 for the sophomores and 11.995 for the seniors. 

By ovcrsampling institutions with high, minority populations altemad^ 
inKritiitions and orivatc institutions with high-achievmg students, the survey sample for HS&B 
wasSned^^oTckde s^^^^^^ numbers of students who would be of interest to those 
Sesslnf ^li^^^^^^^^^^ Followup surveys retained students in these groups at higher rates 
than other students. 

The base vcar and followup surveys obtained extensive information on each student 
Studems have reSrsuch mattei their demographic charactenstics, educational 
e^encerempS^^^^^ experiences, and family formation. In addition, students answered 
Sn^queTtions^e^^^^^ their self-concept, locus of control, and onentauon tow^^^^ 
work Data on high school characteristics and location were ^J^^.^^^j^^^J^f^^^, ^J!^"^ 
provided all of the information on student characteristics and activities dcscnbed m this report 
FoTfuSher details concerning the HS&B data, interested i^ders shou d consu t High School 
and B^ond 1980 Senior Cohort Third Follow-Up (J 986) Dam ^'f!.\^.^!^^^, 
Scbn^? et al. Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 1987) the //ig/i ^^^''''^ Tc^ 
IS'iPSO Sophomore Cohort Tiurd Follow-Up 0986) Data File Vser s Manual (P. 
Sebring, et al. Chicago: National Opinion Research Center, 19S7). 

In addition to the survey data, the Postsecondary Education Transcript Study was 
conduct^ S 987 for the 1980 high school sophomores. This study collected transcnpts from 
academ^^d vo^ institutions that respondents had reported at^ndmg 

since Savi^^^ i^P°^^ ^= "^^^ ffl' ^Zl 

Cohort SecoVdl^ Education Transcript Study is, with one excepuon, restricted to tho e 

st^tots who^S in 1982 and ente«£ postsecondaiy institutions m ^hc fall i';nmcdiately 

fSlowfng tLeS graduation. The diaracteristics of these students may be different 

from all students enroUed in postse(:ondary education. 

Students were drawn into the sample if they ^^.f "^^^S ^"^.^^^^^^^ 
• f.,n fim^ hv Fall 1982 and did not leave until after 1984. I he excepuons were 

S n.s whottTdLlI v^^m institution, priva« tcchn^al ^^^^^^^^^^^uZr:^^ 
technical institution. These vocational students were drawn into the sample regardless oi wnen 
they started and whether or not they attended full-time. 

Data from these transcripts were merged with i"f°™^^°" "I^.'^^f J"^^^^^^ 
TransSp? Study of 1 982 to provide the ^ata usrf m th.s rep^^^ 
the transcript data, interested readers ^h^uld c^'suU 

Cohort Postsecondary Education Transcript S^^ f>^'^^ 'f. f/JlflZ Beyond Transcripts 

Chicago: National Ojnnion ^f'^f^^^ ^.''J''";^^^^^,'^^ Si^afo Nl^onaTopi^on Reseafch 
Study" 1982) Data Fils User s Manual (C. Jones et ai„ v-nicago. « k 

Center, 1983). 
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Accuracy of Estimates 

error occur in such csumaics. sidnipung . ctudents not on entire populations. 

&t|r^"ic^nr^lyt^sr^^^^^ also in con^p.^^ ccnsu.s 

of entire populations. 

Nonsampling errors can be a«»but^ .o a n.™b« « 

sampling, and estimating missmg data. 

errors. In surveys with sample sizes as ^^g^T estimates are made for relatively 
displays the location of a few key statistics and their standard errors. 



Table/Figure 

Table 1.1 
Figure 1.1 
Figure 3.1 
Figure 3.5 
Figure 3.8 



Subgroup 



Estimate 



~ Concentrator 

Conc^trator/Male 
Natural Science Concentrator 
Humanities Concentrator 
Business Concentrator 



TTT 
19.9 
34.0 
55.3 
20,8 



Standard Error 


1.23 
2.24 
2.76 
2.64 



^e nonsampling errors - — 
con iered were nonrcsponse bias ^^f^^^^ ^^^^^ 

response rates were all aboNC 85 f^-^^^/^^^^l.^"^^^^^^ The weights used to 

items used to develop the estimates this report ^^^.^^^^fj^^^ for instrument 

calculate the estimates (sec High 

nonresponse. Earlier investigations "^^^^^^ R. Tourangeau, H. 

Sli^lW^^^ ^'^^^"^^ " 



Center, 1983). 



The reliability and validity of the HS&B dau have b«n examined ^-Q^f^^f 
Resp^es ofHisHSc^ol S,u^en^^^^^^ ,^dy found that 

Owings, Washington: NaUonal deoerding on the item and the 

the reliabUity and validity of f^ponses v^ consuJerab^^^ 

characteristics of the respondent. Con«'"F°^^"*;^°^i^^^^ Items. Older, white, 

S'Se^nsttSd^-t^^^^^^^ "'^""^ 
minority group, or low-achieving students. 
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statistical Procedures 



on postsecondiy course-taking patterns. 

With published tables of significance 1=^^^^,^°^.^^^^^^^^^ from 1. For 

confidence level for these ^^W^,^,^/' 

example, a p < .01 indicates a confidence of at least 99 pcrcem u ^-^^ 

High School and Beyond s^ples. w^e -p™^^^^^ 
simple random samples. Students '"'"^"^^I'^^i^^^ data for 

strata. SampUng rates for in^tituuons w.thm diffe^^^^^^ sS^Se tSom techniques for the 
poUcy purposes, but at a cost. ost^d^^^^^ fo, some 

est mation of standard errors frequenuy """"f"™?^ ...jmates in this tabulauon were 
estimates. To overcome P"Siaue"s'^l IS =™«. unweighted Ns and 

it^^Zl S?b""r ilSgS^^^^^^^^^^ i" comma separated fonn for 

use with aU major spreadsheet software and microcomputers. 

tables' estimates with the followmg formula: 

PrP2 



■ sci^ + se2" 



where Pj and F2 are the estimates .0 be compared and se, and sez are the>r correspondmg 
standard errors. 

There are.hazards in -por^ng s^ds^^^^^ 

Statistic. 

A second hazard in reporting ^tausucal tes. for^^^^^^^^ ^^^'e^d^fS 
multiple comparisons among categones of f "^f P^^^^ ^^^^^^ taken as a group is 

^ Of those compansons taken together 
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the 
tests. 



In order to reduce the probability of Type 1 emr » f Pl%Tude^^^^^^^ 

categoncs of students, ror ^^^P"^» nofiisecondarv concentrators comprises a family 

science concentrators between malc^d 

concentrations). 

The width of a Bonfetroni interval depends upon ,f/°";?^m"L^d ^ 

madel!lto a fa^y. When only r.?^^^raSrnt. ^""^ 
the same as the confidence "^S'^^^'jXfnte^'J'afi"^.^^^ Ae ^aterA^^Utistic needed 

fof e^^-^er^ncerruS^^^^^^ ^^^^ 
together. ^"^ 

comparisons were made in this rc?on or,y ^^.J^f'^^ '-^^l^^t^ 
comparison, where that companson was one of * f^.^^™ g/^^^'^s^ons were made 

p < .05.^8 



Variables Used in This Report 



Tables in this report display the hif ^schc«l cou.e-ukmg^^^^^^^^^ 

sftS^mtts^^t^r^s^^^^^^^^^ 

iLo^otr^can be obtained from NCES upon request. 



" ' Ai.„ 1 Klrekar; and Gilbert Sax, Multiple Comparisons 

17 For a discussion of familywise error rates see Alan J. Klockais ana uiiw 

(Beverly Hills. CA: Sage Publicauons. 1986), 17 _ ^^^^^ significance 

18 The standard is that p ^ .05/Hor each ^^"/^^S'^/hS *° '^"^"^ P 
level of the comparisons should sum to p S .05 /^Jf^^^^'^^^^^^ jean Dunn. "Multiple Comparisons 
< 05/* for a particular family size and degrees of >^o.54 

^ong Means'" Journal of the American Statisucal Assoaatu,n, 56. 52 64. 
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Table A3.--Taxononiy of secondary 

"1. Mathematics 

a. Basic 

b. General 

c. Applied 

d. Pre- Algebra 
c. Algebra 1 

f. Geometry 

g. Advanced-Otl'ier 

h. Advanced Calculus 
2. Science 

2 . 1 Survey and Other Science 

a. Basic 

b. Specialized Topics 

2 . 2 Biological Science 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors and A. P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

2.3 Chemistry 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and A.P. 

d. Specialized Topics 

2.4 Physics 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and A.P. 

d. Specialized Topics 
3. English 

3. 1 English Survey and Skills 

a. Remedial English 

b. Grade 7 and 8 

c. Grade 9/English 1 

d. Grade 10 

e. Grade 11 

f . Grade 12 

g. Grade 12 A.P. 

h. Language/Writing Skills 

3.2 Literature 

3 . 3 Composition and Writing 

3.4 Speech 
4, Social Studies 
4. 1 American History 

a. Basic/Remedial 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and 
Advanced Placement 

d. Specialized Topics 



courses 



/orld History 

a. Regular 

b. Advanced, Honors, and Advanced 
Placement 

c. Specialized Topics 

4 . 3 American Government and Politics 

a. Basic 

b. Regular 

c. Advanced, Honors, and Advanced 

Placement 

d. Specialized Topics 

4.4 Social Science, Humanities, and Other 

a. Basic Survey Topics 

b. Regular Survey Topics 

c . Advanced, Honors and 
Advanced Placement 

d. SpeciaUzcd Topics 

5. Fine Arts 

5 . 1 Fine Arts and Crafts 

a. Basic 

b. Regular or Advanced 

5.2 Music 

a. Basic 

b. Regular or Advanced 

5.3 Dramatic/Dance 

6. Foreign Languages 
a. Survey and ESL 

b Year 1 {7th, 8th, and 9th Grade} 

c. Year2 

d. Year 3 

c_ Year 4 and Higher 
6 . 1 Foreign Languages by Language 

a. Spanish 

b. French 

c. German 

d. Latin 

e. Other (including survey) 

f English as a Second Language 
II VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

CURRICULUM 

A. Consumer and Homemaking Education 
a First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 
c Specialty Courses 

B. General Ubor Market Preparation 

1. Typewriting! 

2 Introductory Industrial 

3 Woik Experience/Career Exploration 

4. General Labor Market Skills 
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III 



C. specific Labor Market Preparation 

1 . Agriculture and Renewable Resoui-ccs 

a. First coune in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

2. Business 

2. 1 Business and Management 

a. First Course 

b. Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

2.2 Business Support 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

3. Marketing and Distribution 

a. First course in SKjuence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

4. Health 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

5 . Occupational Home Economics 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

6. Trade And Industrial 

6. 1 Construction Trades 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 



6 . 2 Mechanics and Repairers 

a . First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

6.3 l4ccision Production 

a . First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

6 . 4 Transportation and Material Moving 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c. Specialty Courses 

7 . T«;hnical and Communications 

a. First course in sequence 

b . Second or later course in sequence 

c . Special £y Courses 

8 . Specific Labor Market, Unidentified 
Subject 

m. PERSONAUOTHER CURRICULUM 

1. General Skills 

2 . Health, Physical, and Recncational 
Education 

3 . Religion and Theology 

4. Military Science 

IV. SPECIAL EDUCATION 

A. Academic 

B. Vocational 

C. General 



Table A.4 presents the postsccondary program areas that were aggregated into subject 
areas used in this report. Students were determined to be postsccondary concentrators in the 
following manner. 

First, postsccondary courses and credits were standardized across students, courses, and 
institutions. The data from the Postsccondary Transcript Study were abstracted from school 
records of greatly varying structure and content For example, some institutions reported 
course credits in clock hours rather than the more conventional course hours format. (A typical 
credit hour course will be 3 to 5 credits.) In counting course credits for this tabulation, all clock 
hour credit courses were converted to credit hour courses. 

While a number of courses were flagged in the data file as clock hour courses, many of 
the courses identified as credit hour courses reported credits that were unbelievably high — in 
some cases reporting more than 100 credits for a single course. All credit hour courses for 
which 6 or more credits were reported were therefore visually inspected, simultaneously along 
with information on the type and length of term, the type of institution, and other courses 
reported. This examination suggested that almost all courses reporting 9 to 15 credits were, in 
fact, reporting credit hours. However, courses reporting more than 15 credits appeared to be 
reporting clock hours rather than credit hours For these courses the reported credits were 
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Th^e were also obvious differences in the value of credits from institutions ^i;^^^^ 

for term type were used. 

Affpr rnnrse credits were standardized, courses were grouped into ten subject areas^ 

between high school and postsecondary course-taking patterns, may wi,.. use me omc 
categories of the pattern variables. 
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Table A4.-Taxonom.v of postsecondary courses 



Engineering 
Engineering 
Civil engineering 
Electrical engineering 
Mechanical engineering 
Engineering and related technologies 
Health 

Allied health 
Practical nursing 
Health sciences 

Nursing 
Natural science 

Computer and information sciences 

Computer programming 

Data processing 

Life sciences 

Mathematics 

Calculus 
Business 

Business and management 

Accounting 

Banking and finance 

Business and office 

Secretarial and related programs 

Marketing and distributing 
Education 

Education 

Adult and continuing 
Elementary 
Junior high 
Pre-elemcntary 
Secondary 
Humanities 

Communications 

Journalism 

Foreign languages 

German 

French 

Spanish 

Letters 

Composition 

American literature 

English literature 

Philosophy and religion 

Theology 

Liberal general studies 



kocial sciences 
Psychology 
Public affaire 
Social work 
Social sci^ces 
Anthropology 
Ectmomics 
Geography 
History 

Political science 
Sociology 
Non-technical occupational 
Area and ethnic studies 
Consumer, personal 
Home economics 
Vocational home economics 
Law 

Library and archival sciences 
Parks and recreation 
Functional skills 
Protective services 
Construction trades 
Precision production 
Transportation 
Technical occupational 
Agribusiness 
Agricultural sciences 
Renewable natural resources 
Communications technologies 
Science technologies 
Mechanics and repairers 



The following pages provide the percentages, standard errors, and unweighted Ns for all 
data shown in figures and tables in this report. 
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APPENDIX B 

Supporting Tables 

The following pages provide the percentages, 
standard errors, and unweighted Ns for all data 
shown in Figures 1.1 through 3.8 ,and Tables 1.1 
through 3.8. 



Table 1.1a . . . *• 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school mathematics 
^ latterns. bv selected charactenstics 



^igh school math pattern 



Concentrator 



Moderate 
concentrator 



General 



limited/ 
non-participant 



% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

Unwdt. N 
Acad^nic 
% 
SE 

Unwdt. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwdt. N 



17.1 

f\ Oil 

0.86 
4905 


51.2 

T CM 

4905 


29.2 
1 04 
4905 


2.5 

0.38 
4905 


5.8 

1.06 

712 


45.8 
2.52 
712 


44.3 
2.49 
712 


4.2 
1.27 
712 


23.2 
1.14 
3636 


57.5 
1.29 
3636 


17.9 
1.09 
3636 


1.4 
0.30 
3636 


2.3 

0,70 

549 


28.0 
2.37 
549 


63.8 
2.56 
549 


5.9 
1.27 
549 
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Table 1.1a 

Percentage of postsecondary siudents with specified high school mathematics 
patterns^ by selected characteristics (cont.) 



High school math pattern 

Concentrator Moderate General Limited/ 

C(»centTator non-participant 



High school grades 
A 



Iff 


43.4 


49.7 


6.2 


0.7 




3.61 


3.66 


1.69 


0.54 


Unwdt N 


356 


356 


356 


356 


A-B 










% 


29.5 


58.6 


11.4 


0.5 


SE 


2.03 


2.19 


1.35 


0.28 


UnwQt N 


1051 


1051 


1051 


1051 


X3 










/O 


1 /.I 


CO 1 


22-9 


1.9 




1 AQ 




1.00 


U.jU 


Unwdt. N 


1462 


1462 


1462 


1462 


B-C 










% 


8.7 


49.4 


39.1 


2.9 


SE 


0.98 


2.04 


2.00 


0.61 


Unwdt. N 


1284 


1284 


1284 


1284 


C 










% 


3.3 


35.2 


55.3 


6.2 


SE 


0.82 


2.65 


2.92 


1.80 


Unwdt. N 


620 


620 


620 


620 


CD 










% 


0.8 


15.2 


75.2 


8,9 


SE 


0.55 


3.72 


5.03 


3.73 


Unwdt. N 


126 


126 


126 


126 


D 










% 


low n 


lown 


lown 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwdt, N 


6 


6 


6 


6 



Table i.la 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school mathematics 

patterns, by selected characteristics (cont.) 



Hidi school math oattem 


Concentrator 


Moderate 


Gei^ral 


limited/ 






oxicentrator 




non-pardcipant 


Ability (test quartile) 










Low quartile 










% 


0.3 


16.1 


76.0 


7.7 


SE 


0.18 


2.47 


3.46 


2.44 


UnwdL N 


323 


323 


323 


323 


^-4y percentile 










% 


2.9 


41 9 


50 9 


4 3 


SE 


0.70 


2.38 


2,48 


l.IO 


Unwdt. N 


703 


703 


703 


703 


50-75 percentile 










% 


7.6 


60.2 


29.1 


3.1 


SE 


0.91 


1.89 


1.78 


0.63 


Unwdt. N 


1473 


1473 


1473 


1473 


High quartile 










% 


31.0 


55.5 


13.0 


0.5 


SE 


1.44 


1.56 


1.21 


0.19 


Unwdt. N 


2344 


2344 


2344 


2344 


Postsecondary plans in 1982 










No postsecondary 










% 


0.9 


21.9 


69.5 


7.7 


SE 


0.64 


5.96 


6.46 


3.51 


Unwdt N 


87 


87 


87 


87 


Vocational/technical training 










% 


3.0 


34.0 


58.3 


4.7 


SE 


0.90 


2.96 


3.13 


1.24 


Unwdt. N 


389 


389 


389 


389 


Some college (less than 4 years) 








% 


7.1 


44.0 


All 

43.3 


5.0 


SE 


1.01 


2.33 


2.41 


1.25 


Unwdt N 


826 


826 


826 


826 


Bachelor's degree 










% 


19.3 


58.1 


21.0 


1.6 


SE 


1.32 


1.60 


1.38 


0.40 


Unwdt. N 


1835 


1835 


1835 


1835 


Advanced degree 










% 


27.2 


55.4 


16.6 


0.8 


SE 


1.69 


1.83 


1.41 


0.38 


Unwdt. N 


1746 


1746 


1746 


1746 
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Table IJa . ^ . . 

Percentaee of postsecondary students with specified high school science 
rercenwgc ^^^^^^^^ selected characteristics 

Hifh schnol science pattern — 

Ccmcentrator Moderate Gaieral LumttO/ 

coQcentxa^ ncm-participant 



TOT 



SE 

Unwtd-N 



17.7 
0.75 
4905 



38.8 
1.04 
4905 



36.5 
1.1 
4905 



7.0 
0.59 
4905 



High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

UnwtcL N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



5.8 

1.04 

712 


29.1 
2.18 
712 


52.7 
2.56 
712 


12.5 
1.69 

712 


24.3 
1.01 
3636 


45.7 
1.21 
3636 


26.7 
1.17 
3636 


3.4 
0.44 
3636 


1.3 
0.42 
549 


17.4 
2.06 
549 


63.9 
2.73 
549 


17.4 
2.24 
549 
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Table 1.2a . .... 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school science 
rercenuig u se lected characteristics (cont.) 




Concentrator 



Moderate 
concentrator 



limited/ 
non-paiticipant 



High school grades 



A 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. IN 


40-4 
3.31 
356 

27.5 
1.77 
1051 


42.1 
3.57 
356 

48.5 
2.05 
1051 


13.9 
2.77 
356 

21.8 
1.83 
1051 


3.6 

1.29 
356 

2.2 
0.53 
1051 


B 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 


19.8 
1.41 

9.6 
1.01 
1284 


41.1 
1.74 
1462 

35.8 
1.85 
1284 


32.9 
1.75 
1462 

45.7 
2.08 
1284 


6.1 
0.89 
1462 

8.9 

1.13 

1284 


C 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
C-D 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 


4.4 

1.08 

620 

1.0 
0.65 
126 


27.3 
2.55 
620 

13.9 
3.99 
126 


56.1 
2.9 
620 

64.9 
6.03 
126 


12.1 
2.02 
620 

20.2 
5.35 
126 


D 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 


low n 
low n 
6 


iown 
low n 
6 


lown 
low n 
6 


low n 
low n 
6 
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Table 1.2& 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school science 
patterns, by selected characteristics (cont.) 

High schwl sgjgngg pattgm 

Concentrator Moderate General Limited/ 

concentrator non-particijpant 



Ability (test quaitile) 



Low quartile 



% 


0.8 


13.3 


66.3 


19.6 


SE 


0.49 


2.12 


3.41 


3.04 


Unwtd. N 


323 


323 


323 


323 


25-49 percentile 










% 


3.0 


28.1 


55.2 


13.7 


SE 


0.8 


2.27 


2.57 


1.84 


Unwtd. N 


703 


703 


703 


703 


50-75 percentile 










% 


8.6 


41.9 


42.9 


6.6 


SE 


0.95 


1.88 


1.84 


1.01 


Unwtd. N 


1473 


1473 


1473 


1473 


High quartile 










% 


31.4 


46 


20.2 


2.4 


SE 


1.3 


1.41 


1.36 


0.45 


Unwtd. N 


2344 


2344 


2344 


2344 


jtsecondary plans in 1982 










No postsecondary 










% 


0.9 


12.6 


72.7 


13.8 


SE 


0.64 


4.1 


5.77 


A. ^ A 

4.64 


Unwtd. N 


87 


87 


87 


87 


Vocational/technical training 










% 


0.7 


23.5 


58.5 


17.3 


SE 


0.37 


2.77 


3.38 


2.60 


Unwtd. N 


389 


389 


389 


389 


Some college (less than 4 years) 








% 


7.4 


32.6 


49.4 


10.6 


SE 


1.29 


2.08 


2.32 


1.41 


Unwtd. N 


826 


826 


826 


826 


Bachelor's degree 










% 


19.6 


44.6 


31.1 


4.7 


SE 


1,26 


1.73 


1.57 


0.68 


Unwtd. N 


1835 


1835 


1835 


1835 


Advanced degree 










% 


29.4 


43.4 


24.3 


3.0 


SE 


1.47 


1.62 


1.61 


0.69 


Unwtd. N 


1746 


1746 


1746 


1746 
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Table IJa 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school computer 
science patterns, by selected charact eristics 



High school computer science pattern 

I^iticipant Ncm-parocipant 



Toil 
% 
SB 

Unwtd. N 



17.6 
0.80 
4977 



82.4 
0.80 
4977 



High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



14.3 
1.66 
743 

19.6 
0.99 
3659 

12.3 
1.8 
567 



85.7 
1.66 
743 

80.4 
0.99 
3659 

87.7 
1.8 
567 
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Table 13a 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school computer 
science patterns, by selected charact eristics (cont.) 

Hi^ school computer science pattern 

Participant Noo-partkipant 

High school gxades 
A 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SB 

Unwtd N 

B 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

C 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
CD 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

D 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



ERIC 



29.8 
3.38 
358 

21.2 
1.71 
1055 

18.4 
1.38 
1476 

15.7 
1.27 
1300 

8.9 
1.59 
638 

12.6 
3.72 
140 

low n 
low n 
10 



70.2 
3.38 
358 

78.8 
1.71 
1055 

81.6 
1.38 
1476 

84.3 
1.27 
1300 

91.1 
1.59 
638 

87.4 
3.72 
140 

lown 
lown 
10 



Table 1»34 



Participant 



Non-paiticipant 



Ability (test quaraie; 
Lowquartile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
High quaitile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



Postsccondary plans in 1982 
No postsecondary 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Vocational/technical training 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Some college Gess than 4 years) 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Bachelor's degree 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Advanced degree 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 



8.7 

1.84 

348 

12.9 
1.62 
714 

14.6 
1.25 
1489 

22.5 
1.28 
2363 



9.3 

4.03 
98 

10.8 
1,88 
408 

12.2 
1.36 
842 

23.0 
1.37 
1850 

17.9 
1.32 
1757 



91.3 
1.84 
348 

87.1 

1.62 
714 

85.4 
1.25 
1489 

77.5 
1.28 
2363 



90.7 
4.03 
98 

89.2 
1.88 
408 

87.8 
1.36 
842 

77.0 
1.37 
1850 

82.1 
1,32 
1757 
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Table 1.4a . , ^ ^ 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school humanities 
rerceiiiagc u f -.oHpmg. hv selected charactenstics 



yilgt^ school li^imanities pattern 



Concentrator 



Moderate 
concoitraK^ 



Limited 
coitcentrator 



ToSr 
% 
SE 

Unwtd, N 
High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
Acadflnic 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



37.8 
1.22 
4977 



29.7 
2.22 
743 

44.3 
1.49 
3659 

17.9 
2.12 
567 



30.4 
0.95 
4977 



33.4 
2.39 
743 

29.1 
1.13 
3659 

33.0 
2.42 
567 



31.8 
1.13 
4977 



37.0 
2.56 
743 

26,6 
1.23 
3659 

49.1 
2.65 
567 
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Table 1,48 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school humanities 

patterns, by selected cha racteristic s (cont.) 

Higli school humanitigspattgnT 

Concentrator Moderate limited 

cfHicentrator concentrator 



High school grades 
A 



% 


AC A 

45.0 


24.5 


30.5 


SE 


3.59 


3.13 


3.15 


unwtd. N 


358 


358 


358 


A-B 








% 


43.4 


30,7 


25.9 


SE 


2.18 


2.06 


1.88 


Unwtd. N 


1055 


1055 


1055 


B 








Of 


39.1 


31.5 


A A 

29.4 




2.02 


1.71 


L78 


TT_-,.«J XT 

Unwta. N 


1476 


1476 


1476 


B-C 








% 


37.4 


29.3 


33.3 


SE 


2.0 


1.73 


1.9 


Unwtd. N 


1300 


1300 


1300 


C 








% 


27.9 


32.5 


39.6 


SE 


2.45 


2.61 


2.76 


Unwtd. N 


638 


638 


638 


C-D 








% 


18.7 


28.6 


52.7 


SE 


3.99 


5.16 


5.84 


Unwtd. N 


140 


140 


140 


D 








% 


lown 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


lown 


low n 


Unwtd. N 


10 


10 


10 
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Table 1.4a 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school humanities 
patterns, by selected characteristics (cent.) 



High school humanities pattern 



Concentrator 



Moderate 
concentrator 



limited 
concentrator 



Ability (test quaitile) 
Lowquartile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd, N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
High quaitile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 

Postsecondary plans in 1982 
No postsecondary 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
VocationalAcchnical training 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
Some college Gess than 4 years) 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
Bachelor's degree 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
Advanced degree 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 



21.8 
2.97 
348 

26.0 
2.15 
714 

35.2 
1.76 
1489 

46.8 
1.72 
2363 



19.5 
4.71 
98 

25.8 
2.91 
408 

33.1 
2.24 
842 

37.7 
1.63 
1850 

46.8 
1.98 
1757 



26.9 
3.37 
348 

31.9 
2.33 
714 

32.9 
1.69 
1489 

29.2 
1.41 
2363 



34.6 
6.31 
98 

30.6 

2.9 

408 

28.3 
2.03 
842 

32.8 
1.52 
1850 

28.6 
1.54 
1757 



51.3 
3.91 
348 

42.1 
2.53 
714 

31.9 
1.79 
1489 

24.0 
1.36 
2363 



45.9 
6.56 
98 

43.6 
3.41 
408 

38.6 
2.21 
842 

29.6 
1.57 
1850 

24.6 
1.58 
1757 
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Table 1.5a 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school vocational 

patterns, by selected characteristics 

Kigb schwl YPgational pattern 

Concentrator limited Sample Non-participant 
concentrator 





16 1 


19 R 


*57 6 




SE 


0.87 


0.86 


1.15 


0.69 


Unwtd. N 


4905 


4905 


4905 


4905 


High school program 










General 










% 


15.6 


33.6 


48.7 


2.1 


SE 


1.99 


2.51 


2.68 


0.63 


Unwtd. N 


712 


712 


712 


712 


Academic 










% 


9.0 


13.9 


68.5 


8.6 


SE 


0.72 


0.81 


1.25 


0.95 


Unwtd. N 


3636 


3636 


3636 


3636 


Vocational 










% 


49.9 


31.2 


17.4 


1.5 


SE 


3.00 


2.80 


2.02 


0.67 


Unwtd. N 


549 


549 


549 


549 
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Table l^a 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school vocational 

patterns, by se lected characteristic s (cont.) 

Higr school vpgational vmm 

Concentrator Limited Samplo' Non-pardcipant 
coQcentrator 



High school grades 
A 



% 


13.5 


11.0 


^ A 4 

64.1 


11.4 


SE 


2.41 


2.05 


3.52 


2.30 


Unwtd. N 


356 


356 


356 


356 


A B 










% 


11.2 


14.1 


66.9 


/am £y 

7.8 


SE 


1.32 


1.46 


2.01 


4 4 *V 

1.17 


Unwtd N 


1051 


4 /\P 4 

1051 


4 4 

1051 


1051 


B 










% 


14.5 


17.3 


62.2 


6.0 




1.27 


1.40 


1.82 


1.07 


Unwta. N 


1462 


1462 


1462 


1462 


B-C 










% 


18.1 


27.5 


49.0 


5.4 


SE 


1.58 


1.87 


1.98 


0.96 


Unwtd. N 


1284 


1284 


1284 


1284 


C 










% 


23.1 


23.2 


49.0 


4.8 


SE 


2.71 


2.31 


2.96 


1.33 


Unwtd. N 


620 


620 


620 


620 


CD 










% 


25.7 


23.8 


44.8 


5.7 


SE 


5.50 


5.22 


5.94 


2.79 


Unwtd. N 


126 


126 


126 


126 


D 










% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


lown 


lown 


lown 


low n 


Unwtd. N 


6 


6 


6 


6 



Table 1.5a 

Percentage of postsecondary students with siiedfled high school vocational 

patterns, by selected c haracteristics (cont. ) 

High school vocational pattern 

Concentrator LiiPitcd Sampler Non-participani 
concentrator 

Ability (test quartile) 



Lowquartile 



TO 


AO 0 




7fi 7 


ft fi 






"\ (yA 


7R 




UnwtCL In 






5J>J 


5Zd 


Z3-4y percentile 










Of 




zy.D 




Z.O 






z.zz 


Z.iJZ 


A on 


unwtcL IN 


/Ui 






fyJo 


D\h/D perccntnc 












1 *7 0 
1 /.Z 


zz.u 


D 








1 • Jl? 




n fi7 

u.oz 


unwuL IN 


1 All 








nign qiianiic 














1 n 




in s 


SE 


0 72 


1 01 


1 49 


1 28 


t Inu/tH NT 




7 '^44 




7^44 












No nostsecondarv 
















'^l 8 


8 


SF 


7 05 










87 


87 


87 


87 
o / 


VocationaVtcchnical training 










% 


32,5 


34.1 


31.5 


1.9 


SE 


3,17 


3,29 


3.27 


0.76 


Unwtd N 


389 


389 


389 


389 


Some college Qcss than 4 years) 












27.1 


26.0 


44.6 


2.3 


SE 


2.28 


2.27 


2.40 


0.59 


Unwtd N 


826 


826 


826 


826 


Bachelor's degree 










% 


10.9 


18.7 


65.0 


5.4 


SE 


1.01 


1.23 


1.57 


0.87 


Unwtd N 


1835 


1835 


1835 


1835 


Advanced degree 










% 


8.0 


1L8 


68.2 


12.0 


SE 


0.98 


1.11 


1.70 


1.41 


Unwtd. N 


1746 


1746 


1746 


1746 



Table 2.1a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year and less-than-4-year institutions, 
by selected characteristics 

Institution type 



Less-than- 4- 
4'year year 



Total 

% 35.9 64.1 

SE 1.05 0.68 

Unwtd. N 5425 5425 

Gender 
Male 

% 32.9 67.1 

SE 1.46 0.98 

Unwtd. N 2475 2475 
Female 

% 38.4 61.5 

SE 1.37 0.86 

Unwtd- N 2950 2950 

Race/ethnidty 
Hispanic 

% 55.8 44.1 

SE 3.51 1.74 

Unwtd N 672 672 
Asian 

% 22.9 77.2 

SE 3.41 2.87 

Unwtd. N 255 255 
Black 

% 43.2 56.8 

SE 2.96 1.62 

Unwtd. N 756 756 
White 

% 33.9 66.0 

SE 1.17 0.77 

Unwtd. N 3647 3647 
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Table 2.1a . .. 

Percentage of students attending 4.year and less-than^-year institutions, 

by selected characteristics (cont.) 



jpgrimtion type 



Lcss-than- 
4-> 



Socioeconomic status 
Low quartile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd, N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Highquartilc 
% 
SE 

Unwtd N 



56.6 
2.76 
818 

48.2 
2.18 
1014 

38.0 
1.78 
1448 

21.2 
1.45 
2114 



43.5 
1.34 
818 

51.7 
1.28 
1014 

62.0 
1.17 
1448 

78.8 
1.15 
2114 



High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



50.0 
2.47 
829 

25.1 
1.05 
3974 

68.5 
2.32 
614 



50.1 
1.36 
829 

74.8 
0.86 
3974 

31.6 
1.13 
614 
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High school graaes 
A 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

B 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

C 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
CD 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 

D 

SE 

Unwtd. N 
Ability (test quartilc) 
Low quartilc 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
25-49 pctx^ntile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
High quardlc 

% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 



10.8 
2.19 
452 

21.2 
1.65 
1182 

30.9 
1.64 
1570 

45.3 
2.09 
1382 

59.4 
2.66 
671 

72.6 
5.10 
154 

lown 
low n 
12 



70.4 
3.00 
400 

59.8 
2.28 
789 

40.4 
1.82 
1633 

17.7 
1.13 
630 



89.2 
2.37 
452 

78.9 
1.42 
1182 

69.0 
1.18 
1570 

54.7 
1.20 
1382 

40.7 
1.43 
671 

27.4 
2.32 
154 

low n 
low n 
12 



29.7 
1.54 
400 

40.1 
1.24 
789 

59.6 
1.16 
1633 

82.2 
1.05 
630 
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Table 2.2a 

Percentage of students concentrating in science-oriented courses in 
postsecondary education, by gender, rae^/ethnicity, and riodoeconomic 

status 



4-ygar Lcss-than-4-\fear 

Engin- Health Natural Engin- Health Natural 
eging science science eering science science 



Total 



% 


3 8 


2 8 


28 3 


7 0 


5 8 


11 6 


SE 


0.43 


0.36 


1.11 


0 85 


0 83 


1 43 


Unwetd. N 


3435 


3435 


3435 


1600 


1600 


1600 


Gender 














Male 














% 


7.2 


0.6 


33.0 


15.5 


0 5 


24 1 


SE 


0.87 


0.25 


1.65 


1 89 


0.32 


2 10 


Unwgtd. N 


1605 


1605 


1605 


682 


682 


682 


Female 














% 


0.9 


4.7 


24.3 


1.2 


9 4 


21 6 


SE 


0.26 


0.64 


1.42 


0.47 


1 35 


1 96 


Unwgtd. N 


1830 


1830 


1830 


918 


918 


918 


Race/ithnidty 












Hispanic 














% 


3.2 


3.4 


24.3 


3.2 


2.3 


20.6 


SE 


1.08 


1.97 




1.14 


1.30 


4.81 


Unwgtd. N 


358 


358 


358 


253 


253 


253 


Asian 














% 


7.8 


0.9 


59.5 


3.7 


0.0 


44.0 


SE 


2.26 


0.75 


5.68 


2.65 


0.0 


8.30 


Unwgtd. N 


178 


178 


178 


50 


50 


50 


Black 














% 


2.4 


0.9 


34.1 


6.7 


3.7 


30.8 


SE 


1.13 


0.45 


3.40 


2.38 


1.92 


4.73 


Unwgtd. N 


501 


501 


501 


210 


210 


210 


White 














% 


3.9 


3.1 


27.0 


7.5 


6.7 


21.2 


SE 


0.5 


0.41 


1.20 


1.02 


1.06 


1.49 


Unwgtd. N 


2352 


2352 


2352 


1042 


1042 


1042 



1(3 



Table 2Jia 

Percentage of students concentrating in sdenceniriented courses in 
postsecondary education, by gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic 

status (cont.) ^ 



4-ytar 



Less-than-4-vear 





Engin- 
eering 


Healdi 
science 


Natural 
science 


Engin- 
eering 


Health 
science 


Natural 
science 


Socioeconomic status 














Low quaitilc 












20.9 


% 


3.0 


1.3 


25.5 


4.6 


4.4 


SE 


0.91 


0.48 


3.30 


1.35 


1.41 


4.00 


Unwgtd. N 


425 


425 


425 


351 


351 


351 


25-49 percentile 








8.6 






% 


4.3 


2.6 


32.9 


8.0 


18.6 


SE 


1.17 


0.88 


2.78 


1.69 


1.70 


2.36 


Unwgtd N 


532 


532 


532 


412 


412 


412 


50-75 percentile 














% 


3.5 


3.8 


30.7 


8.3 


5.8 


19.8 


SE 


0.76 


0.80 


2.13 


1.59 


1.62 


2.16 


Unwgtd- N 


870 


870 


870 


452 


452 


452 


High quartilc 














% 


4.0 


2.6 


26.2 


6.5 


4.6 


31.6 


SE 


0.65 


0.52 


1.46 


2.13 


2.16 


3.12 


Unwgtd. N 


1602 


1602 


1602 


361 


361 


361 




Table 2Ja 

Average number of credits taken by students in postsecondarj science 
coursework, by gender, race/ethnldty, and socioeconomic status 

4-ycar Less-than-4-vear 

Engin- Health Natural Engin- Health Natural 
ecring science science eering science science 



Total 





A ^ 


"7 

Z. / 


3U*^ 


3.3 


z. / 


12.0 




U.41 


U.Z3 


u.o/ 


u.41 


A 


A € 1 


unwgtu. IN 




34o!> 


3433 


1 AAA 


loUU 


louO 


vicnucr 














iVJuilC 














/c 


Q A 




34. U 


/. / 


A it 


14.7 


on 


U. / 3 


U. i / 




u.yz 


A t Q 


A Q 


T Trill/ ^ 


iQUD 


10U3 


10U3 


Ooz 


Ooz 


Ooz 
















/C 


1 .3 




Ol^ Q 


A T 


4. 1 


1 1.2 




U,33 


D Ail 
U.44 


U.04 


A '>1 


U.33 


A 


T TTiti/ctfl ^ 




J153U 


io3U 




01 Q 


Q1 

y lo 


Rac^cthnicity 














Hispanic 














% 


4.2 


2.3 


25.2 


1.7 


1.0 


12.3 


SE 


1.08 


0.69 


2.12 


0.53 


0.34 


2.55 


Unwgid. N 


358 


358 


358 


253 


253 


253 


Asian 














% 


16.3 


2.1 


56.4 


3.6 


0.6 


19.9 




5,14 


0.84 


6.43 


1.76 


0.36 


4.25 


Unwgtd. N 


178 


178 


178 


50 


50 


50 


Black 














% 


2.9 


1.6 


25.5 


3.2 


1.4 


11.9 


SE 


0.86 


0.41 


1.58 


1.09 


0.53 


1.36 


Unwgtd. N 


501 


501 


501 


210 


210 


210 


White 














% 


4.6 


2.9 


30.2 


3.8 


3.1 


12.7 




U.44 




0.73 


0.51 


0.42 


0.59 


Unwgtd, N 


2352 


2352 


2352 


1042 


1042 


1042 








1 J 5 









ERIC 



Table 2.3a 

Average number of credits taken by students In postsecondary science 
coursework, by gender, race/ethniclty, and socioeconomic status (cont.) 



4-year Lcss-lhan'4-ygar„ 

Engin- Health Natural Engin- Health Natural 

eering science scienc e ^ring science science 

SoaoeccxKxnic status 



Lowquaxtile 



% 


3.0 


1.8 


23.7 


2.5 


2.8 


10.5 


SE 


0.72 


0.41 


1.58 


0.74 


0.8 


1.37 


Unwgtd. N 


425 


425 


425 


351 


351 


351 


25-49 percentile 














% 


4.5 


1.9 


30.0 


3.6 


3.1 


11.6 


SE 


0.99 


0.46 


1.83 


0.72 


0.62 


0.88 


Unwgtd. N 


532 


532 


532 


412 


412 


412 


50-75 percentile 














% 


4.9 


3.2 


31.6 


4.2 


2.4 


12.0 


SE 


0.85 


0.52 


1.46 


0.75 


0.53 


0.8 


Unwgtd. N 


870 


870 


870 


452 


452 


452 


High quartilc 














% 


4.8 


2.9 


30.6 


3.8 


2.7 


16.3 


SE 


0.6 


0.4 


0.86 


1.04 


0.86 


1.15 


Unwgtd. N 


1602 


1602 


1602 


361 


361 


361 



Table 2.4a . ^ _ . 

Percentage of students concentrating in scicnce-onented <»urses in 
pSnd^ary education, by ^i^^ P^^S"^"' grades, and ability 



4-veai 



Engin- Hcaltfi Nptural 
eaing science science 



Engin- Healtfi Natural 
eering science science 



Total 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High scho^' program 
General 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Vocational 

SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High school grades 
A 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

B 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

C 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
CD 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



3.8 
0.43 
3435 



2.8 

0.36 

3435 



28.3 
1.11 
3435 



7.0 
0.85 
1600 



5.8 
0.83 
1600 



22.6 
1.43 
1600 



1.9 
0.81 
391 


1.6 
0.75 
391 


25.1 
2.67 
391 


5.7 

1.68 

360 


6.4 

1.88 

360 


17.5 
2.45 
360 


4.1 

0.51 
2842 


3.0 
0.41 
2842 


29.6 
1.24 
2842 


7.6 
1.15 
850 


6.7 

1.32 

850 


27.0 
1.95 
850 


4.0 

1.78 

198 


2.9 

1.56 

198 


19.5 
3.44 
198 


7.4 

1.56 

386 


3.7 

1.10 

386 


20.0 
3.35 
386 



8.4 

2.04 

396 


3.9 

1.22 

396 


36.7 
3.41 
396 


5.2 
2.74 
38 


25.5 
11.44 
38 


11.2 
6.07 
38 


5.7 
0.98 
915 


4.3 

0.87 

915 


29.9 
2.17 
915 


9.0 

2.38 

201 


9.8 

3.66 

201 


30.1 
4.05 
201 


3.0 
0.64 
1054 


2.5 

0.59 

1054 


28.6 
1.86 
1054 


5.6 

1.38 

390 


6.6 
1.68 
390 


23.8 
2.51 
390 


1.3 
0.5 
728 


1.6 
0.57 
728 


25.2 
2.29 
728 


6.2 

1.26 

534 


5.1 

1.46 

534 


23.0 
2.82 
534 


0.8 

0.72 

287 


0.8 
0.4 
287 


19.8 
3.44 
287 


6.3 

1.95 

335 


2.0 
0.83 
335 


20.5 
3.15 
335 


0.3 
0.35 
54 


0.8 
0.83 
54 


13.2 
6.7 
54 


17.6 
5.23 
90 


3.7 
2.57 
90 


13.2 
4.21 
90 



U7 



Table 2.4a 

Percentage of students concentrating In science-oriented courses in 
postsecondary education, by high school program, grades, and ability 
quartile (cont.) 

4-vear Lcss-than-4'ycar 

Engin- Healtii Namral Engin- Health Natural 
ccring scieoce science eering science science 

Ability (test quartile) 



Low quartile 



% 


1.5 


0.0 


20.4 


3.8 


5.2 


17.3 


SE 


1.49 


0.03 


4.63 


1.61 


1.7 


4.1 


Unwgtd. N 


129 


129 


129 


252 


252 


252 


25-49 percentile 














% 


1.8 


2.3 


26.4 


7.9 


4.6 


18.6 


SE 


1.01 


1.16 


3.32 


1.85 


1.22 


^ »3 3 


Unwgtd N 


334 


334 


334 


396 


396 


396 


50-75 percentile 














% 


2.7 


3.9 


24.9 


5.4 


5.1 


25.4 


SE 


0.72 


0.81 


2.00 


1.13 


1.25 


2.36 


Unwgtd. N 


930 


930 


930 


543 


543 


543 


High quartile 






30.3 








% 


4.7 


2.7 


10.6 


8.6 


26.3 


SE 


0.61 


0.44 


1.43 


2.02 


2.78 


3.00 


Unwgtd. N 


2006 


2006 


2006 


380 


380 


380 



i f 



ERIC 



Table 2.5a 

Average number of credits taken by students in postsecondary science 
coursework, by high school program, grades, and ability quartile 

4-ycar Less-than-4-vftar 



Engin- Health Natural Engin- Health Natural 

ccring science science ecrin g science science 

^_ . 



% 


4.6 


2.7 


30.2 


3.5 


2.7 


12.6 


SE 


0.41 


0.25 


0.67 


0.41 


0.33 


0.51 


unwg. JN 








lOUU 


1 Ann 


loUU 


rugn sviiuoi prugroiii 














Gcno^ 














% 


2.0 


2.1 


23.9 


2.6 


2.5 


8.3 


SE 


0.71 


0.59 


1.36 


0.76 


0,67 


0.75 


Unwgtd. N 


391 


391 


391 


360 


360 


360 


Academic 














% 


5.2 


2.9 


32.3 


4.0 


3.1 


16.1 


SE 


0.46 


0.29 


0.78 


0.63 


0.49 


0.83 


Unwgtd. N 












OD\J 


Vocational 














% 


3.5 


1.6 


17.9 


3.7 


2.1 


10.5 


SE 


1.60 


0.58 


1.8 


0.77 


0.61 


1.05 


Unwgtd. N 


198 


198 


198 


386 


386 


386 


iigh school grades 
A 
















10 0 


3 3 


41 2 


5 5 


12 1 


19 0 


SE 


1.71 


0.86 


1.95 


2.93 


5.24 


4.54 


Unwgtd. N 


396 


396 


396 


38 


38 


38 


A-B 














% 


7.0 


4.0 


35.5 


5.3 


5.4 


20.3 


SE 


1.02 


0.64 


1.43 


1.57 


1.41 


1.81 


Unwgtd. N 

B 

% 


915 


915 


915 


201 


201 


201 


3.5 


2.5 


29.2 


3.5 


2.9 


lie 
12.5 


SE 


0.51 


0.39 


1.11 


0.76 


0.63 


0.78 


Unwgtd. N 


1054 


1054 


1054 


390 


390 


390 


B-C 














% 


1.6 


1.9 


24.1 


2.7 


2.1 


12.1 


SB 


0.39 


0.38 


1.12 


0.54 


0.47 


0.89 


Unwgtd. N 


728 


728 


728 


534 


534 


534 


C 

% 


1.4 


0.6 


17.5 


2.8 


1.1 


10.2 


SE 


0.69 


0.21 


1.22 


0.87 


0.37 


1.24 


Unwgtd. N 


287 


287 


287 


335 


335 


335 


C-D 














% 


0.5 


0.6 


17.0 


6.7 


1.2 


6.1 


SE 


0.36 


0.27 


4.11 


2.12 


1.03 


0.84 


Unwgtd. N 


54 


54 


54 


90 


90 


90 



lis 



Table 2.5a 

Average number of credits taken by students in postsecondary science 
coursework, by high school program, grades^ and ability quartile (cont) 



4-yc3i Lcss-than4-ygar 





Engin- 


Health 


Natural 


Engin- 


Health 


Natural 




eering 


science 


science 


eering 


science 


science 


Ability (test quartile) 














Lowquartile 














% 


1.8 


1.2 


21.6 


1.8 


2.8 


8.8 


SE 


0.98 


0.91 


3.32 


0.74 


0.9 


1.35 


Unwgtd- N 


129 


129 


129 


252 


252 


252 


25-49 percentile 














% 


1.7 


2.4 


21.7 


3.9 


2.1 


10.2 


SE 


0.66 


0.69 


1.5 


0.83 


0.49 


0.78 


Unwgtd. N 


334 


334 


334 


396 


396 


396 


50-75 percentile 














% 


2.9 


3.3 


24.3 


2.6 


2.1 


13,2 


SE 


0.7 


0.49 


0.99 


0.55 


0.4 


0.8 


Unwgtd. N 


930 


930 


930 


543 


543 


543 


High quartile 














% 


6.0 


2.7 


34.4 


5.8 


4.1 


17.5 


SE 


0.57 


0.33 


0.93 


1.19 


1.03 


1.43 


Unwgtd. N 


2006 


2006 


2006 


380 


380 


380 



Table 2.6a 

Percentage of students concentrating In non-science-oriented academic 
courses in postsecondary education, by gender, race/ethnicity, and 

socioeconomic status 





Business 


Educadon 


Fine Human- 
arts ities 


Social 
science 






4-ycar institutipns 






Total 












% 


14.8 


2 5 


4 3 


20 9 


18.3 


SE 


0.87 






0 96 


0.90 


Unwgtd. N 


3435 


^^^•^ 




3435 


3435 


Gcncfcr 












Male 












% 


15.1 


0 4 


3 5 


17.2 


18.1 


SE 


1.30 


0 22 


0 57 


1 29 


1.29 


Unwgtd. N 


1605 


1605 


1605 


1605 


1605 


Female 












% 


14.5 


4 3 


5 1 


24 1 


18.4 


SE 


1.13 


0 60 


0 70 


1.35 


1.21 


Unwgtd. N 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


Racc/cthnicity 












Hispaxiic 












% 


7.2 


1.5 


4.5 


33.7 


18.7 


SE 


1.60 


0.77 


1.98 


4.65 


3.37 


Unwgtd N 


358 


358 


358 


358 


358 


Asian 












% 


3.7 


0.0 


2.7 


8.2 


17.8 


SE 


1.57 


0.0 


1.46 


2.34 


3.77 


Unwgtd. N 


178 


178 


178 


178 


178 


Black 












% 


12.0 


1.1 


4.4 


22.0 


13.5 


SE 


2.42 


0.65 


1.44 


2.80 


2.08 


Unwgtd. N 


501 


501 


501 


501 


501 


White 












% 


15.6 


2.8 


4.4 


20.7 


18.7 


SE 


0.98 


0.41 


0.53 


1.09 


1.02 


Unwgtd. N 


2352 


2352 


2352 


2352 


2352 








121 







Table 2.da 

Percentage of students concentrating in non-science-oriented academic 
courses in postsecondary education, by gender, race/ethniclty, and 

socioeconomic status (cont.) 

Business Education Hne Human- Social 

aits ities science 



Socioeconomic status 
Low quartile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High quartile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



14.0 


2.0 


1.7 


20.4 


18.7 


2.81 


0.92 


0,69 


3.14 


2.75 


425 


425 


425 


425 


425 


17.1 


2,3 


2.6 


18.1 


12.7 


2.22 


0.86 


0.77 


2.13 


1.87 


532 


532 


532 


532 


532 


14.6 


3.3 


6.4 


19.7 


14.3 


1.55 


0.77 


1.12 


1.84 


1.50 


870 


870 


870 


870 


870 


14.1 


2.3 


4.2 


22.4 


22.0 


1.14 


0.5 


0.67 


1.34 


1.36 


1602 


1602 


1602 


1602 


1602 



Total 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Gender 
Male 



21.4 
1.40 
1600 



Less-than-4-vear institutions 



0.3 

0.16 

1600 



3.3 
0.61 
1600 



12.2 
1.17 
1600 



7.5 

0.84 

1600 



% 


7.8 


0.0 


4.0 


11.4 


7.5 


SE 


1.30 


0.0 


0.92 


1.95 


1.27 


Unwgtd N 


682 


682 


682 


682 


682 


Female 












% 


30.8 


0.4 


2.9 


12.7 


7.5 


SE 


2.10 


0.27 


0.82 


1.51 


1.13 


Unwgtd. N 


918 


918 


918 


918 


918 



Table 2.6a 

Percentage of students concentrating in non-science^H-iented academic 
courses in postsecondary education, by gender, race/ethnicity, and 
socioeconomic status (cont.) 





Business 


Education 


Fine 


Human- 


Social 








aits 


ities 


science 


Racc^thnidty 












Hispanic 












% 


19.4 


0.0 


1.7 


17.3 


4.4 


SE 


3.98 


0.0 


0.92 


4.16 


1.88 


Unwgtd, N 


253 


253 


253 


253 


253 


Asian 












% 


17.4 


0.0 


6.0 


19.9 


1.3 


SE 


5.73 


0.0 


3.36 


7.26 


1.28 


Unwgtd- N 


50 


50 


50 


50 


50 


Black 












% 


26.4 


1.0 


0.7 


14.2 


2.2 


SE 


4.49 


0.96 


0.42 


3.33 


0.97 


Unwgtd. N 


210 


210 


210 


210 


210 


While 












% 


20.9 


0.2 


3.9 


11.2 


8.7 


SE 


1.62 


0.13 


0.78 


1.36 


1.06 


Unwgtd. N 


1042 


1042 


1042 


1042 


1042 


Socioec<Mi(HTiic status 












Low quaitile 












% 


27.7 


0.0 


1.1 


12.6 


2.6 


SE 


3.83 


0.0 


0.42 


2.40 


0.94 


Unwgtd. N 


351 


351 


351 


351 


351 


25-49 percentile 












% 


25.6 


0.1 


4.7 


8.3 


4.8 


SE 


2.71 


0.12 


1.63 


1.86 


1.28 


Unwgtd. N 


412 


412 


412 


412 


412 


50-75 percentile 












% 


18.4 


0.4 


2.8 


13.9 


9.8 


SE 


2.18 


; "2 


0.92 


2.30 


1.74 


Unwgtd. N 


452 


^.j2 


452 


452 


452 


High quartilc 












% 


15.9 


0.4 


4.0 


12.9 


12.2 


SE 


2.51 


0.40 


1.24 


2.39 


2.36 


Unwgtd. N 


361 


361 


361 


361 


361 
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Table 2Ja 

Average number of credits taken by students In non-sdence-oriented 
ac&demic courses, by gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic stntus 

Business Educatioo I%ie Human- Social 

arts ities science 



Total 

% 12.2 

SE 0.53 

Unwgtd. N 3435 

Gender 
Male 

% 13.2 

SE 0.83 

Unwgtd. N 1605 
Female 

% 11.4 

SE 0.65 

Unwgtd. N 1830 

Race/ethnidty 

Hispanic 

% 8.2 

SE 1.37 

Unwgtd. N 358 

Asian 

% 6.7 

SE 1.21 

Unwgtd, N 178 
Black 

% 10.0 

SE 1,39 

Unwgtd, N 501 
White 

% 12.7 

SE 0.59 

Unwgtd. N 2352 



4-ycarinstitutigns 



3.0 


7.2 


26.4 


25.6 


0.26 


0.37 


0.52 


0.52 


3435 


3435 


3435 


3435 


1.1 


6.2 


24.4 


25.6 


0 18 




0 7"^ 


0 76 


1605 


1605 


1605 


1605 


4.7 


8.0 


28.2 


25.6 


0.44 


0 54 


0 68 


0 64 


1830 


1830 


1830 


1830 


2.2 


6.1 


25.5 


23.2 


0.65 


1.46 


2.11 


1.92 


358 


358 


358 


358 


1.4 


7.6 


22.3 


30.4 


0.64 


1.35 


1.52 


2.11 


178 


178 


178 


178 


1.9 


5.3 


20.6 


18.7 


0.59 


0.67 


0.95 


1.04 


501 


501 


501 


501 


3.2 


7.5 


27.2 


26.3 


0.3 


0.42 


0.6 


0.59 


2352 


2352 


2352 


2352 




Table 2.7a 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-science-oriented 
academic courses, by gender, race/ethnlcity, and socioeconomic status 
(cont.) 

Business Education Fmt Human- Social 

arts ities science 



4-ycarins,titutigns 

Socioeconomic status 



Low quartile 



% 


10.2 


2.3 


4.1 


18.7 


21.2 


SE 


1.45 


0.59 


0.52 


0.88 


1.52 


Unwgtd N 


425 


425 


425 


425 


425 


25-49 percentile 












% 


12.9 


2.8 


5.2 


21.5 


21.1 


SE 


1.56 


0.59 


0.73 


1.06 


0.92 


Unwgtd. N 


532 


532 


532 


532 


532 


50-75 percentile 












% 


11.4 


3.7 


8.4 


24.6 


23.2 


SE 


0.83 


0.57 


0.86 


0.97 


0.82 


Unwgtd. N 


870 


870 


870 


870 


870 


High quartile 












% 


12.7 


2.9 


7.7 


30.2 


28.9 


SE 


0.73 


0.38 


0.55 


0.74 


0.79 


Unwgtd. N 


1602 


1602 


1602 


1602. 


1602 



Lcss-than-4-year institutions 

Total 

% 10.2 0.4 2.7 9.6 7.3 

SE 0.58 0.12 0.32 0.33 0.31 

Unwgtd. N 1600 1600 1600 1600 1600 



Gender 
Male 



% 


5.8 


0.3 


3.4 


9.4 


7.3 


SB 


0.66 


0.19 


0.59 


0.55 


0.51 


Unwgtd. N 


682 


682 


682 


682 


682 


Female 












% 


13.2 


0.5 


2.2 


9.8 


7.4 


SE 


0.84 


0.15 


0.35 


0.43 


0.39 


Unwgtd. N 


918 


918 


918 


918 


918 
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Table 2.7a 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-sdence-oHented 
academic courses, by gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status 
(cont.) 





Business 


Education 




Human- 


Social 








































7 Q 




















n 74 










7S^ 




Act sin 












% 


8.5 


0.1 


4.4 


14.3 


7.7 


SE 


2.42 


0.04 


2.09 


2.67 


1.66 














Black 


















1 1 

1 . 1 




3*0 


SE 


9 1Q 




n 7^ 




U. / / 


Tlnii/CTt/l W 


^ 1 W 




7in 


7in 




White 












% 


10 1 






Q 0 


7 R 


SE 


0 65 


0 07 






ft '^7 




1042 


1(U7 






ini7 


SociocconofTiic status 












Low ouaitilc 












% 


10 8 


0 5 


1 


1 0 


4 S 


SE 


1.19 


0 38 


0 26 


0 64 




UnwEtd. N 


351 


351 






5S1 


25-49 Dcrcentil^ 












% 


13.0 


0.2 


2.1 


8.5 


6.3 


SE 


1.4 


0.12 


0.41 


0.56 


0.52 


Unwgtd. N 


412 


412 


412 


412 


412 


50-75 percentile 












% 


8.7 


0.4 


2.5 


9.6 


7.9 


SE 


0.97 


0.26 


0.46 


0.62 


0.62 


Unwgtd N 


452 


452 


452 


452 


452 


High quartilc 












% 


8.7 


0.5 


4.1 


12.4 


10.4 


SE 


1.15 


0.17 


0.95 


0.86 


0.77 


Unwgtd. N 


361 


361 


361 


361 


361 
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Table 2.8a 



Business Education Rnc Human- 
arts ities 



Social 
science 



^-Yff4ITips^tutions 



Total 
% 
SE 

XJnwgtd. N 
High school program 
Genml 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High school grades 
A 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

B 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

C 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
CD 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



14.8 
0.87 
3435 


2.5 
0.35 
3435 


4.3 
3435 


20.9 
u.yo 
3435 


18.3 
0 9 
3435 


1 ^ 3 
2.46 
391 


5.0 
1.37 
391 


4.3 

1.19 

391 


24.1 
2.76 
391 


16.4 
2.38 
391 


14 1 

0.90 
2842 


2.3 

0.37 
2842 


4.5 

0.54 

2842 


20.3 
1.09 
2842 


18.8 
1.01 
2842 


19.7 
4.12 
198 


0.9 
0.48 
198 


2.2 
1.51 
198 


21.4 
3.59 
198 


16.1 
3.12 
198 


19.4 
2.73 
396 


1.8 
0.93 
396 


4.8 

1.46 

396 


16.7 
2.44 
396 


7.0 

1.56 

396 


15.2 
1.62 
915 


2.6 

0.64 

915 


3.2 
0.68 
915 


21.4 
1.86 
915 


16.0 
1.56 
915 


13.5 
1.38 
1054 


3.0 

0.66 

1054 


4.8 

0.92 

1054 


21.2 
1.68 
1054 


19.9 
1.66 
1054 


16.5 
1.99 
728 


2.8 
0.81 
728 


4.3 

0.99 

728 


18.6 
1.91 
728 


21.8 
2.06 
728 


8.1 

1.98 

287 


1.3 
0.79 
287 


4.8 

1.62 
287 


30.1 
3.85 
287 


24.0 

3.37 
287 


5.4 
3.75 
54 


0.3 
0.32 
54 


8.1 
6.25 
54 


20.3 
6.85 
54 


39.2 
10.06 
54 
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Table 2.8a 

Percentage of students coneentrating in non-sclence-oriented academic 
courses in postsecondary education, by high school program, grades, and 
ability quartlle (cont.) 

Business Education Fine Human- Social 

arts ides science 



Ability (test quartik) 

Lowquardle 

% 13.6 

SE 4.39 

Unwgtd. N 129 

25-49 percentile 

% li.l 

SE 2.33 

Unwgtd. N 334 

50-75 percentile 

% 15.6 

SE 1.71 

Unwgtd. N 930 

High quartile 

% 15.0 

SE 1.12 

Unwgtd. N 2006 



Total 

% 21.4 

SE 1.4 

Unwgtd. N 1600 

High school program 

General 

% 19.5 

SE 2.51 

Unwgtd. N 360 

Academic 

% 18.3 

SE 1.84 

Unwgtd. N 850 

Vocational 

% 28.3 

SE 3.04 

Unwgtd. N 386 



1.9 


2.1 


23.8 


11.3 


1.55 


1.65 


5.17 


3.74 


129 


129 


129 


129 


4.0 


4.5 


24.8 


22.2 


1.45 


1.54 


3.13 


2.92 


334 


334 


334 




4.5 


4.9 


19.4 


15.6 


0.9 


0.99 


1.92 


1.63 


930 


930 


930 


930 


1.5 


4.3 


20.9 


19.3 


0.35 


0.57 


1.17 


1.18 


2006 


2006 


2006 


2006 


s-than-4-vear institutions 




0.3 


3.3 


12.2 


7.5 


0.16 


0.61 


1.17 


0.84 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


0.9 


4.0 


13.8 


7.8 


0.63 


1.66 


3.01 


1.83 


360 


360 


360 


360 


0.1 


3.8 


14.1 


9.7 


0.07 


0.83 


1.55 


1.36 


850 


850 


850 


850 


0.0 


2.0 


7.6 


3.4 


0.0 


0.83 


1.56 


1.01 


386 


386 


386 


386 



Table 2.Sa 

Percentage of students concentrating in non-science^}riented academic 
courses in postsecondary education, by high school program, grades, and 
ability quartile (cont.) 

Business Education Fme Human- Social 

arts ities science 



High school grades 
A 





21 8 


0 Q 


0 0 


16 3 


9 2 


SE 


8 15 


0 0 


0 0 


7 53 


6 9 




38 


38 

JO 


38 


38 


-JO 


A-B 












% 


21.3 


1 0 


9 0 


8 8 


7 5 


SB 


3.44 


0.97 


3.28 


2.16 


2.27 


Unwgtd. N 

B 

% 


201 


201 


201 


201 


201 


21.3 


0.1 


2.9 


14.5 


8.9 


SE 


2.48 


0.13 


0.94 


2.72 


1.92 


Unwgtd. N 


390 


390 


390 


390 


390 


B-C 












% 


21.1 


0.3 


2.5 


12.3 


5.9 


SE 


2.34 


0.29 


0.79 


1.85 


1 25 


Unwgtd. N 

c 


534 


534 


534 


534 


534 


% 


24.1 


0.0 


3.0 


12.2 


9.0 


SE 


3.13 


0.0 


1.22 


2.67 


2.02 


Unwgtd. N 


335 


335 


335 


335 


335 


C-D 












% 


11 


0.0 


0.1 


6.3 


4.7 


SE 


3.97 


0.0 


0.05 


3.08 


2.66 


Unwgtd. N 


90 


90 


90 


90 


90 


Ability (test quartile) 












Low quartile 












% 


21.7 


0.0 


0.9 


11.6 


3.4 


SE 


3.55 


0.0 


0.59 


2.52 


1.31 


Unwgtd. N 


252 


252 


252 


252 


252 


25-49 percentile 












% 


26.9 


0.4 


1.3 


12.4 


3.5 


SE 


2.75 


0.35 


0.54 


2.09 


1.08 


Unwgtd. N 


396 


396 


396 


396 


396 


50-75 percentile 












% 


20.7 


0.4 


6.4 


11.8 


10.7 


SE 


2.24 


0.38 


L61 


1.97 


1.78 


Unwgtd. N 


543 


543 


543 


543 


543 


High quartile 












% 


16.3 


0.1 


3.5 


13.1 


10.4 


SE 


2.51 


0.14 


1.14 


2.6 


2.0 


Unwgtd. N 


380 


380 


380 


380 


380 



Table 2.9a 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-science-oriented 
academic courses, by high school program, grades, and ability quartile 

Business Education Hne Human- Social 

Alts ities Science 



Total 

Number 12.2 

SE 0.53 

Unwgtd. N 3435 

High school program 

General 

Number 13.2 

SE 1.39 

Unwgtd. N 391 

Academic 

Number 12.0 

SE 0.56 

Unwgtd. N 2842 

Vocational 

Number 12.6 

SE 2.12 

Unwgtd. N 198 



4-vear 


institwftons 






3.0 


7.2 


26,4 


25.6 


0.26 


0.37 


0.52 


0.52 


3435 


3435 


3435 


3435 


4.4 


8.0 


22.6 


22.2 


0.88 


1.18 


1.24 


1.17 


391 


391 


391 


391 


2.9 


7.3 


27.7 


26.9 


0.28 


0.41 


0.59 


0.60 


2842 


2842 


2842 


2842 


2.3 


3.8 


18.6 


17.6 


0.68 


0.73 


1.63 


1.49 


198 


198 


198 


198 



Table 2.9a . . ^ . 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-?<^,«njf^^^^^^^ 
aiadesiUc courses, by high school proa-ain. grades, and ability quartUe 

(cent.) 

Business Edumon Fine Humen- Social 

Arts ities Sacncc 



High school grades 
A 

Number 
SE 

Unwgtd- N 
A-B 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd N 

B 

Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
B-C 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

C 

Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
CD 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Ability (test quartile) 
Low quartile 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
25-49 percentile 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High quartile 
Number 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



4.vearinstitutiQn3 



14.7 
1.97 
396 


3.2 
0.66 
396 


7.3 

1.19 

396 


28.3 
1.30 
396 


22.9 
1.02 
395 


12.9 
0.95 
915 


3.4 
0.53 
915 


6.9 
0.56 
915 


29.0 
1.07 
915 


26.1 
0.94 
915 


12.1 
0.85 
1054 


3.4 
0.50 
1054 


7.8 

0.76 

1054 


26.9 
0.98 
1054 


27.2 
0.90 
1054 


12.1 
1.09 
728 


2.5 
0.44 
728 


7.3 

0.88 

728 


23.4 
0,91 
728 


25.8 
1.15 
728 


7.7 

1.17 
287 


1.5 
0.53 
287 


5.5 

1.03 

287 


22.6 
1.40 

287 


22.2 
1.75 
287 


7.2 
2,48 
54 


0.4 
0.21 
54 


6.1 
1.94 
54 


13.9 
1.69 
54 


19.9 
2.79 
54 



10.2 
2.37 
129 


1.3 
0.78 
129 


3.9 
0.59 
129 


18.2 
1.65 
129 


15.5 
1.84 
129 


8.7 

1.29 

334 


3.8 
0.97 
334 


7.0 
1.37 
334 


20.3 
1.09 
334 


20.5 
1.26 
334 


12.3 
0.94 
930 


4.4 

0.56 

930 


7.3 

0.77 

930 


23.1 
0.88 
930 


22.7 
0.87 
930 


12.9 
0.72 
20O6 


2.5 
0.31 
2006 


7.4 
0.45 
2006 


29.5 
0.7 
2006 


28.4 
0.72 
2006 
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Table 2.9a 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-science-oriented 
academic courses, by high school program, grades, and ability quartile 

(cont.) 



Business Educaticxi Fine Human- Social 

Ans ides Science 



Total 

Number 10.2 

SE 0.58 

Unwgtd- N 1600 

High school program 

General 

Number 8.1 

SE 0.89 

Unwgtd. N 360 

Academic 

Number 9.8 

SE 0.85 

Unwgtd, N 850 

Vocad(Hial 

Number 12.6 

SE 1.25 

Unwgtd. N 386 



Less-than-4-vear instimtion^ 

0.4 2.7 9.6 7.3 



0.12 


0.32 


0.33 


0.31 


1600 


1600 


1600 


1600 


0.5 


2.4 


7.5 


6.3 


0.31 


0.41 


0.56 


0.58 


360 


360 


360 


360 


0.3 


3.5 


11.9 


9.7 


0.10 


0.55 


0.54 


0.52 


850 


850 


850 


850 


0.4 


1.6 


7.8 


4.2 


0.28 


0.56 


0.55 


0.4 


386 


386 


386 


386 



Table 2.9a 

Average number of credits taken by students in non-science-oriented 
academic courses, by high school program, grades, and ability quartile 
(cont.) 



Business Education Fine Human- Social 

Arts ities Science 



High school grades 
A 



Number 


12.9 


0.0 


1.1 


17.5 


10.1 


SE 


5.26 


0.01 


0.4 


4.97 


1.67 


Unwgtd. N 


38 


38 


38 


38 


38 


A-B 












Number 


11.8 


0.7 


5.9 


13.2 


11.1 


SE 


1.67 


0.59 


1.71 


1.10 


0.87 


UnwEtd. N 

B 

Number 


201 


201 


201 


201 


201 


11 


0.3 


2.4 


10.6 


9.0 


SE 


1.21 


0.13 


0.38 


0.65 


0.72 


Unwgtd. N 


390 


390 


390 


390 


390 


B-C 












Number 


9.8 


0.5 


2.4 


9.4 


6.7 




0.99 


0.26 


0.37 


0.55 


0.52 


Unwgtd. N 

c 


534 


534 


534 


534 


534 


Number 


10.1 


0.2 


2.3 


7.3 


5.1 


CXI 


1.34 


U.IU 


A 

0.78 


0.55 


0.53 


t T— . , -w* Jl XT 

Unwgtd. N 


335 


335 


^ ^ 
335 


335 


335 


C-D 












Number 


4u 


0.1 


0.6 


4.4 


2.9 




1 

l.io 


0.09 


0.29 


0.92 


A Z C 

0.65 


unwgta. N 


90 


90 


90 


90 


90 


'\uiiiiy [iCai quanuc ) 












Low quartile 












Number 


9.7 


0.6 


0.7 


7.1 


3.7 


SE 


1.47 


0.46 


0.17 


0.78 


0.51 


Unwgtd. N 


252 


252 


252 


252 


252 


25-49 percentile 












Number 


12.0 


0.3 


1.7 


8.2 


5.6 


SE 


1.27 


0.14 


0.36 


0.54 


0.45 


Unwgtd. N 


396 


396 


396 


396 


396 


50-75 perantile 












Number 


9.5 


0.4 


4.0 


9.7 


8.4 


SE 


0.86 


0.23 


0.68 


0.44 


0.56 


Unwgtd. N 


543 


543 


543 


543 


543 


High quartile 












Number 


9.3 


0.3 


3.4 


13.4 


10.5 


SE 


1.24 


0.14 


0.91 


1.0 


0.78 


Unwgtd. N 


380 


380 


380 


380 


380 




Table 2.10a 

Percentage of students concentrating in occupatlonally oriented subjects, 
by selected characteristics 



Non-technically Technically 
oriented Qri»itcd 



Total 

% ISA 6.9 

SE 1.21 0.87 

Unwgtd. N 1600 1600 

Gender 
Male 

% 15.4 16.0 

SE 1.75 1.95 

Unwgtd. N 682 682 
Female 

% 14.8 0.7 

SE 1.67 0.34 

Unwgtd N 918 918 

Racc/cthnicity 
Hispanic 

% 24.6 8.6 

SE 5.12 3.39 

Unwgtd. N 253 253 
Asian 

% 7.3 3.0 

SE 5.23 2.58 

Unwgtd. N 50 50 
Black 

% 16.3 2.1 

SE 3.60 1.04 

Unwgtd. N 210 210 
White 

% 14.2 7.3 

SE 1.37 1.03 

Unwgtd N 1042 1042 
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Table 2.10a 



Percentage of students concentrating in 'occupationally oriented subjects, by 
rcrecu«s gpipp^ed characteristics (cont.) 



Non-technically 
cxiented 



Technically 
cxiented 



Socioeconomic status 
Lxjw quartile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High quaitilc 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

High school program 
General 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Academic 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Vocational 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



19.9 
3.30 
351 

17.1 
2.37 
412 

14.2 
2.22 
452 

10.1 
1.91 
361 



18.1 
2.53 
360 

11.4 
1.45 
850 

18.1 
2.63 
386 



8.7 

2.04 

351 

7.3 

2.03 

412 

7.2 
1.55 
452 

4.7 

1.62 

361 



9.4 

2.27 

360 

3.0 

0.82 

850 

11.5 
1.88 
3S6 
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Table 2.10a . . ^. * k 

Percentage of stud«*nts concentrating in occupatlonally oriented subjects, by 
rereenwsc selected characteristics (cont.) 



NoQ-technically 
onented 



TcchnicaUy 



High school grades 
A 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
A-B 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

B 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
B-C 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

C 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
CD 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Ability (test quartilc) 
Low quarfle 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
High quartilc 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd, N 



10.8 
5.59 
38 

4.5 
1.81 
201 

12.4 
2.05 
390 

17.5 

2.32 
534 

16.0 
2.83 
35 

33.0 
6.97 
90 



24.9 
3.57 
252 

18.5 
2.76 
396 

10.2 

I. 51 
543 

II. 1 
2.16 
380 



0.0 
0.0 
38 

0.4 
0.33 
201 

6.1 

1.39 

390 

7.5 

1.47 

534 

9.5 

2.64 

335 

14.5 
4.66 
90 



13.5 
3.39 
252 

6.8 
1.61 
396 

6.7 

1.32 

543 

2.1 
0.73 
380 



ERIC 
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Table 2.11a 

Average number of credits taken by students in occupationally oriented 
subjects, by selected characteristics 

Non-technically Technically 
oiiented oriented 



Total 

Number 9.1 2.9 

SE 0.51 0.41 

Unwgtd. N 160Ci 1600 

Gender 
Male 

Number 9.1 6.6 

SE 0.79 0.96 

Unwgtd. N 682 682 
Female 

Number 9.1 0.4 

SE 0.69 0.12 

Unwgtd. N 918 918 

Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 

Number 12.5 4.8 

SE 3.10 1.91 

Unwgtd. N 253 253 
Asian 

Number 7.4 1.3 

SE 1.40 0.62 

Unwgtd. N 50 50 
Black 

Number 9.4 1.1 

SE 1.59 0.45 

Unwgtd. N 210 210 
White 

Number 8.8 2.9 

SE 0.53 0.50 

Unwgtd N 1042 1042 
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Table 2.11a 

Average number of credits taken by students in occupationally oriented 
subjects, by selected characteristics (cont.) 



Non-technically Technically 

oriented oriented 

Socioeccnomic status 
Lowquardle 

Number 11.0 3.6 

SE 1.35 0.98 

Unwgtd. N 351 351 
25-49 percentile 

Number 10.0 2.7 

SE 1.27 0.69 

Unwgtd N 412 412 
50-75 percentile 

Number g.l 3.0 

SE 0.8 0.75 

Unwgtd. N 452 452 
High quartilc 

Number 8.2 2.4 

SE 0.81 1.05 

Unwgtd. N 361 361 

High school program 
General 

Number 9.4 3.5 

SE 1.00 0.80 

Unwgtd. N 360 360 
Academic 

Number 8.2 1.4 

SE 0.61 0.39 

Unwgtd. N 850 850 
Vocational 

Number 10.3 5.1 

SE 1.20 1.09 

Unwgtd. N 386 386 




Table 2.11a 

Average number of credits taken by students in occupattonaliy oriented 
subjects, by selected characteristics (cont.) 

Noo-technically Technically 

(ffknted cmented 

High school grades 
A 

Number 9.2 1.2 

SE 2.22 0.95 

Unwgtd. N 38 38 
A-B 

Number 7.1 0.4 

SE 0.95 0.18 

Unwgtd. N 201 201 

B 

Number 8.8 3.1 

SE 0.82 0.79 

Unwgtd. N 390 390 
B-C 

Number 9.7 3.1 

SE 0.88 0.71 

Unwgtd. N 534 534 

C 

Number 8.3 3.5 

SE 1.2 1.03 

Unwgtd. N 335 335 
CD 

Number 14.1 5.1 

SE 4.15 1.69 

Unwgtd. N 90 90 

Ability (test quartilc) 
Low quartilc 

Number 11.6 4.6 

SE 1.78 1.12 

Unwgtd. N 252 252 
25-49 pen»ntilc 

Number 9.9 2.8 

SE 1.11 0.79 

Unwgtd. N 396 396 
50-75 percentile 

Number 8.1 3.2 

SE 0.64 0.77 

Unwgtd. N 543 543 
High quartilc 

Number 7.9 1.3 

SE 0.97 0.53 

Unwgtd. N 380 380 



Table 3.1a ^ ... 
Percentage of students attending 4.year institutions with speafied hig 
school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 
pattern and gender 



f^igh schoo l mathematics pattern 

Conccn- Moderate General Umited/non- 
trator concentrator participant 



Total 

Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Science-oriented 

Engin«;ring credit pattern 
Mak 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



26.8 
1.75 
1470 

22.5 
1.46 
1666 



49.3 
6.54 
102 

low n 
lown 
22 



low n 
low n 
10 

23,1 
6.3 
77 



36.1 
3.03 
500 

31.6 
3.18 
382 



55.9 
1.94 
1470 

56.6 
1.69 
1666 



45.5 
6.46 
102 

low n 
low n 
22 



low n 
low n 
10 

72.0 
6.36 
77 



52.5 
3.14 
500 

59.0 
3.46 
382 



16.2 
1.45 
1470 

20.1 
1.40 
1666 



5.1 

2.77 

102 

low n 
low n 
22 



low n 
low n 
10 

4.6 
1.78 
77 



10.8 
1.91 
500 

9.3 
1.88 
382 



1.0 
0.35 
1470 

0.8 
0.28 
1666 



0.0 
0.0 
102 

low n 
low n 
22 



low n 
low n 
10 

0.3 

0,27 
77 



0.6 

0.45 
500 

0.1 

0.14 

382 



ERIC 
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Table 3.1a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified high 
school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 
pattern and gender (cont.) 

High school mathematics pattern 

Concen- Modoatc General limitcd/non- 
tra^ concentmtor participant 

Non-science-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 21.5 

SE 3.94 

Unwgtd. N 202 
Female 

% 21.7 

SE 3.09 

Unwgtd. N 251 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 
Unwgtd. N 6 
Female 

% 12.2 

SE 4.71 
Unwgtd. N 72 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% 6.8 

SE 4.28 
Unwgtd. N 46 
Female 

% 10.4 

SE 4.24 
Unwgtd. N 68 



63.7 14.6 0.3 

4.94 4.45 0.26 

202 202 202 

61.4 16.8 0.2 

4.03 2.99 0.22 

251 251 251 



low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 
6 6 6 

77.1 10.7 0.0 

6.15 4.59 0.0 

72 72 72 



60.0 33.1 0.0 

9.06 8.74 0.0 

46 46 46 

61.0 20.7 8.0 

7.22 6.04 4.45 

68 68 68 
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Table 3.1a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified high 

school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 
pattern and gender (cont.) 

High school mathematics pattern 



Conccn- 
tiator 



Humanities cnsdit pattern 



Male 




% 


19.4 


SE 


3.22 


Unwgtd. N 


273 


Female 




% 


20.9 


Se 


2.51 


Unwgtd. N 


407 



Social sciences credit pattern 



Male 




% 


23.3 


SE 


3.67 


UNwgtd. N 


277 


Female 




% 


18.8 


SE 


2.78 


Unwgtd N 


339 



Moctete General Umited/non- 
concentrator participant 



58.0 20.6 2.0 

4.04 3.48 1.24 

273 273 273 

47.8 30.6 0.7 

3.19 3.1 0.5 

407 407 407 



57.0 18.1 1.5 

4.16 3.04 1.04 

277 277 277 

57.5 23.4 0.3 

3.72 3.46 0.22 

339 339 339 




Table 3.2a ^ .^^ , 

Percentage of students attending less-than^-ycar institutions ^^^^ specified 
rerceniage ^^^^^^ mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 

pattern and gender 



^igh srhnnl mathematics 



Concen- Moderate General LimiteO/non- 
trator concentrator participant 



Total 

Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

^5^" 4.5 42.0 48.5 5.0 



8.8 40.2 45.7 5.3 

1 39 2.48 2.64 1.65 

607 607 607 607 



% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



0:8 2.28 2.38 0.90 

815 815 815 815 



13.0 47.9 34.8 4.2 

4.47 6.73 6.71 2.54 

87 87 87 87 

lown lown low n lown 

low n low n low n low n 

9 9 9 9 



lown lown lown lown 

lown lown lown lown 
3 3 3 3 

3.7 54.6 38.0 3.7 

2.35 8.97 8.45 2.58 
61 61 61 61 



15.7 59.5 23.7 1.0 

3.51 4.88 3.96 0 58 

173 173 173 173 



8.3 48.3 42,2 U 

SE 

Unwgtd. N 



2.29 5.67 6.06 0.87 

190 190 190 190 



ERIC 
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Table 3.2a 

Percentage of students attending le$s-than-4*year institutions with specified 
high school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 
pattern and gender (cont.) 

High school mathematics pattern 

Conccn- Moderate General Limitcd/non- 
trator ccHicentrator participant 

Non-science-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 17.1 

SE 6.79 

Unwgtd. N 48 
Female 

% 3.9 

SE 1.38 

Unwgtd. N 267 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 0 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 3 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 29 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 21 



34.3 45.4 3.2 

8.55 9.80 3.12 

48 48 48 

34.8 53.2 8.1 

3.69 3.94 2.13 

267 267 267 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

0 0 0 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

3 3 3 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

29 29 29 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

21 21 21 




Table 3.2a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year Institutions with specified 
high school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary education 
pattern and gender (cont.) 



High schc»l mathematics pattern 



Concen- 
trator 



Moderate 
concentratcK^ 



General 



Limited^on- 
panicipant 



Humamties crcoit pattern 










Male 










% 


7.5 


29.4 


57.8 


5.3 


SE 


3.56 


7.44 


7.16 


3.26 


Unwgtd. N 


67 


67 


67 


67 


Female 










% 


3.0 


50.0 


44.2 


2.8 


Se 


2.05 


6.42 


6.38 


1.91 


Unwgtd. N 


115 


115 


115 


115 


Social saenccs credit pattern 










Male 










% 


4.2 


45.0 


47.4 


3.3 


SE 


3.31 


8.93 


9.06 


3.28 


Unwgtd. N 


43 


43 


43 


43 


Female 










% 


11.9 


49.7 


36.2 


2.2 


SE 


5.41 


8.29 


7.79 


1.22 


Unwgtd. N 


60 


60 


60 


60 


Non-technical occupational 


credit pattern 








Male 








% 


2.5 


30.5 


61.2 


5.8 


SE 


2.04 


5.80 


6.34 


2.71 


Unwgtd, N 


91 


91 


91 


91 


Female 










% 


0.3 


25.4 


65.4 


8.9 


SE 


0.33 


5.25 


6.33 


3.17 


Unwgtd. N 


103 


103 


103 


103 


Technical occupational credit pattern 








Male 










% 


0.6 


21.9 


62.0 


15.5 


SE 


0.59 


5.22 


7.44 


7.78 


Unwgtd. N 


80 


80 


80 


80 


Female 










% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


5 


5 


5 


5 



Table 3.3a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified Iiigh 
school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

High school science pansm 

Concen> Moderate General Limited/hon- 
tratcff concentrator participant 



Total 
Male 

% 32.7 

SB 1.6S 

Unwgtd. N 1470 
Female 

% 17.6 

SE 1.23 

Unwgtd. N 1666 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 
Male 

% 62.1 

SE 6.3 

Unwgtd. N 102 
Female 

% lown 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 22 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 

% lown 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 10 
Female 

% 23.3 

SE 6.08 

Unwgtd. N 77 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 

% 49.0 

SE 2.98 

Unwgtd. N 500 
Female 

% 30.4 

SE 3.18 

Unwgtd. N 382 



39.6 24.3 3.4 

1.82 1.69 0.73 

1470 1470 1470 

48.2 29.7 4.6 

1.78 1.63 0.70 

1666 1666 1666 



30.4 3.7 3.9 

5.87 2.13 2.66 
102 102 102 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 
22 22 22 



low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 
10 10 10 

65.5 11.0 0.3 

6.83 4.32 0.27 

77 77 77 



35.5 13.7 1.8 

2.88 2.15 0.76 

500 500 500 

51.0 17.0 1.7 

3.53 2.45 0,83 

382 382 382 



Table 3.3a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified high 
school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 
^ (cont.) 

High school science pattern 

Concen- Moderate General Limitcd/non- 
trator coiK^trator participant 

Non-sclence-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 17.2 

SE 3.07 

Unwgtd. N 202 
Female 

% 12.2 

SE 2.45 

Unwgtd. N 251 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 
Unwgtd. N 6 
Female 

% 10.1 

SE 4.43 

Unwgtd. N 72 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% 8.5 

SE 4.54 

Unwgtd N 46 
Female 

% 9.8 

SE 4.2 

Unwgtd. N 68 



52.2 28.1 2.6 

4.85 4.69 2.47 

202 202 202 

49.0 36.5 2.2 

3.91 4.00 0.94 

251 251 251 



low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

6 6 6 

51.3 33.1 5.5 

7.41 6.89 3.79 

72 72 72 



48.4 40.7 2.4 

9.17 9.27 1.74 

46 46 46 

45.7 32.3 12.1 

7.71 7.05 4.95 

68 68 68 



Table 3.3a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specifled high 
school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

(cont.) 



High schc?Ql scigncc pattern 



Conccn- 
traior 



Modoate 
concentrator 



General 



Limitcd/non- 
participant 



Humanities credit pattern 



Male 










% 


20.3 


42.9 


31.1 


5.7 


SE 


3.19 


3.84 


3.68 


1.94 


Unwgtd. N 


273 


273 


273 


273 


Female 










% 


13.0 


42.8 


36.0 


8.2 


SE 


2.09 


3.29 


3.34 


1.83 


Unwgtd. N 


407 


407 


407 


407 


:ial sciences credit pattern 










Male 










% 


27.6 


37.6 


29.2 


5.6 


SE 


3.33 


3.51 


3.57 


1.90 


Unwgtd. N 


277 


277 


277 


277 


Female 










% 


14.3 


51.8 


28.2 


5.6 


SE 


2.4 


3.79 


3.23 


1.93 


Unwgtd. N 


339 


339 


339 


339 



Table 3.4a 

Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4-year institutions with specified 
high school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

High school science pattern 



Conccn- 



Moderate 



General Limited/non- 





tratnr 






narticinant 


Total 










Mak 










% 


10.7 


26.9 


52.0 


10.4 


SE 


1.58 


2.21 


2.67 


1.62 


Unwgtd. N 


607 


607 


607 


607 


Female 










% 


5.4 


30.9 


50.1 


13.6 


SE 


1.24 


2.20 


2.39 


1.68 


Unwgtd. N 


815 


815 


815 


815 


Science-oriented 










Engineering credit pattern 










iviaie 










% 


16.3 




4a. 0 


1U.2 


SE 


5.34 




7.45 


4,3/ 


Unwgtd. N 


87 


($7 


87 


o7 


Female 










% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 




low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


unwgtQ. N 


y 


n 
y 


a 


o 
y 


Health scicnas credit pattern 










iviaic 










% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


- 

low n 




low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


UnwgtQ. N 


5 


i 




3 












% 


17.0 


27.8 


46.6 


8.5 


SE 


8.7 


6.71 


8.53 


4.65 


Unwgtd. N 


61 


61 


61 


61 


Natural sciences credit pattern 










Male 










% 


19.6 


40.0 


35,7 


4.6 


SE 


4.14 


4.52 


4.58 


2.12 


Unwgtd. N 


173 


173 


173 


173 


Female 










% 


8.9 


31.4 


48,7 


ILO 


SE 


2.49 


4.54 


5.61 


3.61 


Unwgtd. N 


190 


190 


190 


190 



Table 3.4a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions with specified 
high school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

(cont.) 



High school science pattern 



Concen- Moderate General Limitcd/non- 
trator concentrator participant 

Non-sclence-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 6.7 

SE 4.71 

Unwgtd, N 48 
Female 

% 0.7 

SE 0.4 

Unwgtd. N 267 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% lown 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 0 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 3 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% lown 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 29 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 21 



37.5 49.3 6.4 

8.89 8.22 4.18 

4a 48 48 

26.7 59.9 12.7 

3.52 3.88 2.8 

267 267 267 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

0 0 0 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

3 3 S 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

29 29 29 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

21 21 21 



Table 3.4a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year Institutions with specified 
high school science pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

(cont.) 







Hi?rh school science oattem 




Concen- 
trator 


Moderate 
concentratOT 


General 


l-jiniicQ/non- 
parucipani 


Humanities credit pattern 










Male 








li.j 


% 


3.2 






SB 


2.19 


4.30 




5.22 


Unwgtd. N 


67 


67 


0/ 


67 


Female 








13.7 


% 


3.9 


34.3 


AO 1 

45. 1 


SE 


2.28 


5.77 


6.58 


4.23 


Unwgtd. N 


115 


115 


115 


115 


Social sciences credit pattern 










Male 










% 


15.7 


26.8 


40.4 




SE 


6.11 


7.94 


0 1 1 


6.13 


Unwgtd. N 


43 


43 




43 


Female 








1 A < 

lu.o 


% 


12.7 


42.0 




SE 


5.71 


8.39 


7.15 


6.28 


Unwgtd. N 


60 


60 




OU 


Non-technical occupational 


credit pattern 






Male 










% 


4.4 


20.1 


57.4 




SE 


2.67 


5.37 


6,89 


5.08 


Unwgtd. N 


91 


91 




91 


Female 










% 


1.0 


27.2 


49.0 




SE 


0.77 


5.82 


0.29 


5.79 


Unwgtd. N 


103 


103 


103 


103 


Technical occupational credit pattern 








Male 








12.6 


% 


1.5 


12.2 


73.6 


SE 


1.52 


3.81 


5.66 


4.36 


Unwgtd. N 


80 


80 


80 


80 


Female 








low n 


% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


5 


5 


5 


5 



Table 3.5a . ^ u- 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions sP«c»ned high 
sS humanities pattern, by postse ^ndarv education pattern and gender 



Hifh ?tr^""^ hnmanities pattern 
ConccntratOT 



Moderate 
concentrator 



Limited 
concentrator 



Total 
Male 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd N 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



41.5 


30.7 


27.8 


2.04 


1.70 


1.72 


1470 


1470 


1470 


46.6 


29.2 


24.2 


1.87 


1.61 


1.57 


1666 


1666 


1666 



32.5 


36.7 


30.8 


5.82 


5.98 


6.06 


102 


102 


102 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


22 


22 


22 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


10 


10 


10 


38.8 


33.7 


27.4 


7.11 


7.14 


6.38 


77 


77 


77 


31.5 


32.8 


35.8 


2.69 


2.77 


2.98 


500 


500 


500 


39.0 


37.2 


23.8 


3.40 


3.38 


2.88 


382 


382 


382 



ERIC 



Table 3.5a 

Percentage of students attending 4-ye8r institutions with specified high 
school humanities pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 
(cont.) 

Hifh school humanities pattern 

Concentrator Moderate Limited 
concentrator concentrator 

Non-science-oriented ~" 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 45.1 27.1 27.8 

SE 4.54 4.41 3.87 

Unwgtd-N 202 202 202 
Female 

% 40.4 25.4 34.2 

SE 4.04 3.66 4.08 

Unwgtd. N 251 251 251 

Ec^.ucation credit pattern 
Male 

% low n low n lo > n 

St low n low n low n 

Unwgtd. N 6 6 6 
Female 

% 48.1 27.5 24.4 

SE 7.31 6.50 6.43 

Unwgtd. N 72 72 72 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% 33.0 38.1 28.9 

SE 8.48 9.07 7.85 

Unwgtd. N 46 46 46 
Female 

% 32.5 42.9 24.6 

SE 6.80 7.69 6.62 

Unwgtd. N 68 68 68 



ERIC 



Table 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with speclfled high 
school humanities pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 
(cont.) 

High school humanities pattern 

Concentrates' Modo^ limited 

concentrator concentrator 

Humanities credit pattern """"^ 
Male 



% 


53.1 


27.6 


19.4 


SE 


4.23 


3.76 


3.13 


Unwgtd. N 


273 


273 


273 


Female 








% 


56.6 


22.4 


21.0 


SE 


3.28 


2.90 


2.75 


Unwgtd. N 


407 


407 


407 


;ial sciences credit pattern 








Male 








% 


53.9 


25.9 


20.3 


SE 


4,15 


3.35 


3.46 


Unwgtd. N 


277 


277 


277 


Female 








% 


61.0 


22.2 


16.8 


SE 


3.67 


3.01 


2.63 


Unwgtd. N 


339 


339 


339 



Table 3.6a . 
Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4-year Institutions with specified 
high school humanities pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 

gender 

High sc |innl humanities pattern 

Concentrator 



Modera^ 
ccMiccntrator 



limited 
concentrator 



Total 

Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health scicnas credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



24.0 


29.5 


46.5 


2.24 


2.34 


2.70 


607 


607 


607 


31.0 


31.3 


37.8 


2.18 


2.11 


2.33 


815 


815 


815 



27.6 


35.5 




5.29 


6.04 


6.18 


87 


87 


87 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


9 


9 


9 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


3 


3 


3 


46.1 


27.6 


26.3 


8.14 


8.44 


6.93 


61 


61 


61 


20.6 


34.8 


44.7 


3.95 


4.82 


4.97 


173 


173 


173 


29.7 


34.2 


36.1 


4.35 


4.50 


4.65 


190 


190 


190 




1-^5 





ERIC 



Table 3.6a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-fear institutions with specified 

iiigh school humanities pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 
^ gender (cont.) 

High school humanities pattern 



Concentrator Modmte limitBd 

concentrator concentrator 



Non-science-oriented 








Business credit pattern 








Male 








% 


27.5 


38.3 


34.2 


SE 


7.57 


8.19 


7.79 


Unwgtd. N 


48 


48 


48 


Female 








% 


26.4 


31.2 


42.3 


SE 


3.30 


3.68 


4.03 


Unwgtd. N 


267 


267 


267 


Education credit pattern 








Male 








% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


0 


0 


0 


Female 








% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


3 


3 


3 


Fine arts credit pattern 








Male 








% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


29 


29 


29 


Female 








% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


21 


21 


21 



Table 3.6a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions with specified 
high school humanities pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 





High school humanities pattern 


Concentrator 


Moderate 


Limited 






concentrator 


concentrator 


Humanities credit pattern 
















% 


36.3 


16.8 


46.8 


SE 


8.33 


5.09 


8.77 


Unwgtd. N 


67 


67 


67 


Female 








% 


38.9 


24.0 


37.1 


S£ 


6.45 






Unwgtd. N 


115 


115 


115 


Social sciences credit pattern 








Male 








% 


36.6 


26.8 


36.6 


SE 


8.88 


7.93 


9.09 


Unwgtd. N 


43 


43 


43 


Female 








% 


44.8 


33.3 


21.9 


SE 


7.95 


8.05 


7.67 


Unwgtd. N 


60 


60 


60 


Non-technical occupational 


credit pattern 




Male 








% 


20.5 


22.7 


56.8 


SE 


4.85 


5.34 


6.26 


Unwgtd. N 


91 


91 


91 


Female 








% 


21.9 


30.1 


48.0 


SE 


5.13 


5.49 


6.26 


Unwgtd. N 


103 


103 


103 


Technical occupational credit pattern 






Male 








% 


15.3 


27.4 


57.4 


SE 


4.27 


5.50 


6.79 


Unwgtd. N 


80 


80 


80 


Female 








% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


SE 


low n 


low n 


low n 


Unwgtd. N 


5 


5 


5 



Table 3.7a j u 

Percentace of students attending 4.year institutions with specified high 
Jhi^ vSLl pattern, bv mJs^nd ^rv ^ucatlon pattern and gender 



Concen- 
trator 



Hiph schf»l v^flt^onal pattern 

Sampler 



Limited 
concen- 
trates' 



Non- 
participant 



Total 

Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Science-oriented 

Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



8.2 

1.12 

1470 



15.4 
1.33 
1470 



66.9 
1.82 
1470 



9.5 

1.32 

1470 



12.7 
1.12 
1666 


13.3 
1.12 
1666 


65.6 
1.79 
1666 


0.4 
1.21 
1666 


11.4 
4.22 
102 


17.3 
4.84 
102 


63.5 
6.21 
102 


7.8 
3.33 


low n 
low n 
22 


lown 
lown 
22 


low n 
low n 
22 


low n 
low n 

22 


low n 
low n 
10 


lown 
low n 
10 


low n 
low n 
10 


low n 
low n 
10 


21.1 
5.74 
77 


8.8 
3.81 
77 


64.4 
6.64 
77 


5.7 

3.36 
77 


5.2 

1.29 

500 


15.7 
2.16 
500 


70.5 
2.81 
500 


8.6 
1.69 
500 


9.4 
1.91 
382 


14.7 
2.55 
382 


66.6 
3.17 
382 


9.3 

1.96 

382 



Table 3.7a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year Institutions with specified high 
school vocational pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 
(cont.) 



High school vocational pattern 

Conccn- limited Sampler Non- 
trator conccn- partiripant 

trator 

Non-science-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Male 

% 15.4 

SE 3.99 

Unwgtd. N 202 
Female 

% 25.8 

SE 3.46 

Unwgtd. N 251 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 6 
Female 

% 6.6 

SE 3.66 

Unwgtd. N 72 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% 1.3 

SE 1.07 

Unwgtd. N 46 
Female 

% 0.0 

SE 0.0 

Unwgtd. N 68 



21.1 54.9 8.6 

4.04 4,92 3.48 

202 202 202 

13.4 55.4 5.5 

2.74 4.03 1.74 

251 251 251 



low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

6 6 6 

18.1 74.6 0.6 

5.73 6.30 0.61 

72 72 72 



10.1 76.6 12.0 

5.95 7.93 6.04 

46 46 46 

6.6 85.7 7.6 

3.46 5.3 4.25 

68 68 68 



Table 3.7a 

Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified high 
school vocational pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and gender 

(cont.) 



High school vocational pattern 

Conccn- Limited Sampler Non- 
tratcff concen- participant 

trattH- 

Humanities credit patSn 



Male 










% 


6.1 


11.1 


69.8 


13.1 


SE 


1.93 


2.88 


4.08 


3.00 


Unwgtd. N 


273 


273 


273 


273 


Female 










% 


10.8 


12.2 


65.6 


11.4 


SE 


2.00 


2.07 


3.33 


2.63 


Unwgtd. N 


407 


407 


407 


407 


rial sciences credit pattern 










Male 










% 


5.0 


13.7 


71.1 


10.3 


SE 


1.77 


3.0 


3.73 


2.67 


Unwgtd. N 


277 


277 


277 


277 


Female 










% 


8.2 


12.4 


67.7 


11.7 


SE 


2.07 


2.33 


3.78 


2,67 


Unwgtd. N 


339 


339 


339 


339 



Table 3.8a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions with specified 
high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 
gender 

High school vocational pattern 



Concen- 
trator 



limited 
conccn- 
tratra- 



Sampler 



Non- 
participant 



Total 

Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Science-oriented 



23.6 


24.1 


48.3 


3.9 


2.49 


2.25 


2.91 


1.10 


607 


607 


607 


607 


27.2 


30.0 


40.6 


2.2 


2.30 


2.38 


2.38 


0.63 


815 


815 


815 


815 



Engineering credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
Mab 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



28.0 


23.8 


42.0 


6.2 


6.63 


5.28 


6.61 


3.25 


87 


87 


87 


87 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


9 


9 


9 


9 



low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


3 


3 


3 


3 


21.9 


24.8 


53.2 


0.0 


6.20 


8.40 


9.26 


0.0 


61 


61 


61 


61 



12.2 
3.11 
173 

24.7 
5.00 
190 



30.0 
4.85 
173 

29.8 
5.83 
190 



54.2 
5.22 
173 

43.3 
5.28 
190 



3.7 
1.91 
173 

2.2 
1.15 
190 



1 p ^ 

A. hi 



Table 3.8a . ^ ^ 
Percentage of students attending less-than^-year institutions with specified 
high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 
^ gender (cont.) 



High schnol vpcational pattern 



Concen- 
trator 



limited 
concen- 
trator 



Sampler 



Humanities credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Social sciences credit pattern 
Male 
% 
SE 

UNwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



Non-technical occupational credit pattern 
Male 

% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 
Female 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



Non- 
participant 



16.4 


18.1 


57.9 


7.6 


6.31 


6.21 


8.55 


3.99 


67 


67 


67 


67 


18.0 


32.3 


47.3 


2.3 


4.39 


6.24 


6.11 


1.84 


115 


115 


115 


115 



18.0 


18.5 


62.3 


1.2 


7.66 


7.41 


9.24 


1.18 


43 


43 


43 


43 


8.5 


34.0 


52.6 


4.9 


4.06 


8.46 


8.74 


3.43 


60 


60 


60 


60 



27.1 


30.1 


40.9 


1.9 


6.56 


6.05 


6.75 


1.86 


91 


91 


91 


91 


20.3 


39.8 


36.5 


3.4 


5.03 


6.17 


6.31 


2.10 


103 


103 


103 


103 



Technical occupational credit pattern 
Male 

% 50.7 

SE 7.51 

Unwgtd. N 80 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 5 



25.4 
5.92 
80 

low n 
low n 
5 



20.0 
5.37 
80 

low n 
low n 
5 



3.9 
3.77 
80 

low n 
low n 
5 



ERIC 



Table 3.8a 

Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions with specified 

high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary education pattern and 
gender (cont.) 

High school vocational pattern 

Conccn- Limited Sampler Non- 
trator conccn- participant 

trator 

Non-science-oriented 



Business credit pattern 
Mak 

% 12.3 

SE 5.30 

Unwgtd. N 48 
Female 

% 44.3 

SE 4.10 

Unwgtd- N 267 

Education credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 0 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 3 

Fine arts credit pattern 
Male 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 29 
Female 

% low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 21 



21.3 62.5 3.9 

6.50 7.89 3.78 

48 48 48 

25.5 29.6 0.6 

3.30 3.53 0.5 

267 267 267 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

0 0 0 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

3 3 3 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

29 29 29 

low n low n low n 

low n low n low n 

21 21 21 



i 



Data for Figure 1.1 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school mathematics 
patterns, b y gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic stat us 

Hi^ sghwl math jittcm 



Concentrator Modesate Goieral limited/ 

concentiaior non-participant 















1 f m A 










U.Ou 


1 07 






unwxcL I>i 






























/IP 


10 Q 






7 A 




1 

X .Z3 






U.Do 








774A 




Fpftialp 

A WliltUW 


















7 1% 












llnu/tfi N 






7fiS0 




Racfyethnicitv 










HisDEnic 










% 


10.5 


39.0 


42.3 


8.3 


SE 


1.73 


3J4 


3.89 


2.49 


Unwtd. N 


599 


599 


599 


599 


Asian 










% 


29.9 


52.7 


14.3 


3.1 


SE 


3.58 


3.94 


2.78 


2.09 


Unwtd. N 


232 


232 


232 


232 


Black 










% 


6.1 


38.1 


53.9 


1.9 


SE 


1.11 


3.32 


3.46 


0.93 


Unwtd. N 


651 


651 


651 


651 


White 










% 


18.8 


53J 


25.3 


2.2 


SE 


0.98 


L18 


1.09 


0.40 


Unwtd N 


3341 


3341 


3341 


3341 



ERIC 



Data for Figure 1.1 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school mathematics 
patterns, by gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status (cont.) 



High school math pattern 



Concentrator Moderate General limited/ 

concentrator non-participant 



Socioeconomic status 
Lowquartile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd- N 
25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
50-75 percentile 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 
High quartilc 
% 
SE 

Unwdt. N 



7.0 


38.0 


50.9 


4.1 


LOS 


2.70 


2.87 


1.16 


734 


734 


734 


734 


12.0 


48.4 


35.7 


3.9 


1.42 


2.28 


2.16 


1.15 


914 


914 


914 


914 


16.3 


52.0 


28.7 


3.0 


1.40 


1.90 


1.77 


0.71 


1312 


1312 


1312 


1312 


23.3 


56.3 


19.3 


1.0 


1.49 


1.63 


1.35 


0.30 


1928 


1928 


1928 


1928 



IR5 



ERIC 



Data for Figure 1^ 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school science 
patterns, by ge nder, race/ethnldty, and soci oeconomic status 

High school scicncg pattgm 

Concentrator N/faxkrate General limited/ 

conc«itraior non-paiticipant 



% 17.7 38.8 36.5 7.0 

SE 0.75 1.04 1.1 0.59 

Unwtd. N 4905 
Gender 
Male 

% 24.3 36.2 33.7 5.9 

SE 1.23 1.45 1.52 0.71 

Unwtd. N 2246 
I^male 

% 12.5 40.9 38.7 7.9 

SE 0.88 1.36 1.4 0.78 

Unwtd- N 2659 

Racc/ethnicity 
Hispanic 

% 9.7 25.3 48.2 16.8 

SE 1.59 2.93 3.97 3.52 

Unwtd N 599 
Asian 

% 40.2 33.7 19.6 6.6 

SE 4.58 3.76 3.58 2.36 

Unwtd. N 232 
Black 

% 5.8 32.1 52.2 9.8 

SE 1.19 2.86 3.13 2.C5 

Unwtd. N 651 
White 

% 19.3 40.6 34.1 6.0 

SE 0.87 1.16 1.2 0.6 

Unwtd N 3341 



Data for Figure 1.2 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school science 
patterns, by gender, race/ethniclty, and socioeconomic status (cont.) 







Hish school science oattcm 






11 f_ _1__L_ t_ 

Moucrate 
coQC^trator 


, , . , _n.ri.1 


n nn-'narticiTi ant 


Socioeconomic status 










Low quardlc 






52.5 




% 


Q.y 


26.3 


SE 




2.2o 


2*0/ 


2.24 


Unwta N 










^ pcrccncue 










% 


13.2 


35.3 


43.4 


o.U 


SE 


1 A A 






1.22 


Unwtd. N 


914 








-JU^/J pCIwCIlLliw 










% 


16.7 


38.6 


38.2 


6.5 


SE 


1.31 


1.79 


1.93 


0.96 


Unwtd. N 


1312 








High quartilc 










% 


24.0 


44.7 


26.9 


4.5 


SE 


L33 


1.56 


1.56 


0.64 


Unwtd. N 


1928 









IB: 
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DaU for Figure 13 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school computer 
science patterns, by gender, race/ethnicityt and socioeconomic status 



Hi^i school computer science pattern 
Participant Ncm-participant 



% 17.6 82.4 

SE 0.8 0.8 

Unwtd- N 4977 

Gender 
Male 

% 20.8 79.2 

SE 1.18 1.18 

Unwtd. N 2280 
Female 

% 15.1 84.9 

SE 0.96 0.96 

Unwtd. N 2697 

Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 

% 13.7 86.3 

SE 2.55 2.55 

Unwtd. N 605 
Asian 

% 21.8 78.2 

SE 3.28 3.28 

Unwtd. N 234 
Black 

% 14.1 85.9 

SE 2.12 2.12 

Unwtd. N 663 
White 

% 18.3 81.7 

SE 0.91 0.91 

Unwtd. N 3391 



Data for Figure 13 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school computer 
science patterns, by gender, race/ethnic!ty» and socioecononiic status (contj 



High schoo l computer science pattern 

Paiticipant Ncm-paiticipant 



Socioeconomic status 






Lowquartile 




86.8 


% 


13.2 


SE 


1.77 


1.77 


UnwuL N 


746 




25-49 percentile 


16.7 


83.3 


% 


SE 


1.62 


1.62 


Unwtd N 


929 




50-75 percentile 




83.2 


% 


16.8 


SE 


1.31 


1.31 


Unwtd. N 


1331 




High quartilc 




79.9 


% 


20.1 


SE 


1.26 


1.26 


Unwtd. N 


1944 





ERIC 



Data for Figure 1.4 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school humanities 
patterns, by gender, race/ethnlcity, and socioeconomic status 

High schwl humanities pattern 



Concentrator Modoate Limited 

concentrates- concentrator 



Total 

% 37.8 30.4 31.8 

SE 1.22 0.95 1.13 

Unwtd. N 4977 

Gender 
Male 

% 35.0 30.9 34.1 

SE 1.57 1.3 1.56 

Unwtd. N 2280 
Female 

% 40.1 29.9 30.0 

SE 1.51 1.25 1.4 

Unwtd. N 2697 

Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 

% 33.0 27.5 39.5 

SE 3.31 3.16 4.21 

Unwtd N 605 
Asian 

% 42.6 29.4 28.0 

SE 3.86 3.25 3.87 

Unwtd. N 234 
Black 

% 25.5 31.6 42.9 

SE 2.73 3.17 3.38 

Unwtd. N 663 
White 



I 



% 39.6 30.5 30.0 f 

SE 1.36 1.07 1.23 ^ 

Unwtd, N 3391 



ERIC 



Data for Figure 1.4 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school humanities 
by gender, race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status (cont.) 





Hiffh school humanities tjattern 






P-nnf«niTator 


Moderate 


Limited 






ccmcentrator 


concentrator 


, 

Socioeconomic status 








Lowquartile 
% 




29.5 


47 7 


S£ 


2.49 


2.69 


3 06 


T XT 

Unwtd. N 


746 






25-49 percentile 
% 


32.6 


30.9 




SE 


2.15 


2.05 


7 1\ 


Unwtd. N 


929 






% 


36.7 


33.0 


30.3 


SE 


1.88 


1.70 


1.78 


Unwtd. N 


1331 






High quartilc 
% 


46.2 


28.8 


24.9 


SE 


1.89 


1.43 


1.54 


Unwtd. N 


1944 







ERIC 
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Data for Figure U . . i 

Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school vcK^tio^ 
percentage^ o^po^^ pndcr; race/ethnicity, and socioeconomic status 



ERIC 



^Igh school Vf Kfftinnal pattern . 

Concentrator Lnn^fid Sampler Non-pamcipant 
concentrator 



16.1 19.8 57.6 6.4 

0.87 

Unwtd. N 4905 



SE 0.87 0.86 1.15 0.69 



Gender 

^ 13 3 19.0 60.4 7.2 

117 1-21 1.59 0.92 

Unwtd, N 2246 
Female 

% 

SE 

Unwtd. N 2659 



18 4 20.4 55.4 5.8 

1 16 1.21 1.52 0.79 



Race/ethnicity 

Hi|anic 21.0 50.3 7.1 

SE 3.98 2.88 3.91 2.29 

Unwtd. N 599 

6 8 14.6 68.1 10.4 

1.77 2.84 3.83 2.59 

Unwtd. N 232 
Black 
% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 651 

14.9 18.7 59.5 6.9 



23.8 28.8 44.7 2.7 

2.91 3.08 3.38 0.73 



% 
SE 

Unwtd. N 3341 



0.92 0.91 1.26 0.78 
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Data for Figure IS ..... 
Percentage of postsecondary students with specified high school vocational 
natterns. bv gender, race/ethniclty, and socioeconomic status (cont.) — 



High yr^nnl vocational 1 



Concentrator limited 
coiicentrator 



Sampler Non-participant 



Socioeconomic status 










Lowquartile 

% 

SE 


36.5 


25.2 


36.0 


2.4 


3.16 


2.89 


2.78 


0.68 


Unwtd N 


/in 








25-49 percentile 
% 
SE 


24.0 


24.2 


48.8 


3.0 


2.04 


1.86 


2.23 


0.63 


Unwtd N 


914 








50-75 percentile 

% 


14.8 


22.9 


56.4 


6.0 


SE 


1.3 


1.59 


1.81 


0.86 


Unwtd. N 


1312 








High quartile 

% 


7.0 


13.8 


69.5 


9.7 


SE 


0.87 


1.14 


1.71 


1.35 


Unwtd N 


1928 









ERIC 
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Data for Figure 2.1 
Percentage of students spending various amounts of tltttt in ]}QStse€ondary 
education, by institution type of first enfollmcnt: 



Institution type , 



46 months or more 

% 9.2 410 

SE 0.89 

Unwgtd. N 1557 3825 

34 to 45 months 

% 8.6 340 

SE 0.90 

Unwgtd. N 1557 3825 

22 to 33 months 

% 15.1 7.0 

SE 1.24 

Unwgtd. N 1557 3825 

10 to 21 months 

% 25.1 7.0 

SE 1.48 

Unwgtd. N 1557 3^25 

Less than 9 months 

% 42.0 1 CO 

SE 1.62 

Unwgtd. N 1557 3S25 
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Data for Figure 2.2 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken by those who first enroll in 
Iess-than-4-year Institutions 4 years after high school graduation* by sex, 
race/ethnicity« and socioeconomic status 



Total 

Number 61.0 

SE .38 

Unwgtd. N 1600 

Gender 
Male 

Number 64.9 

SE .63 

Unvgtd. N 682 
Female 

Number 58.6 

SE .43 

Unwgtd. N 918 

Race/ethnicity 
Hispanic 

Number 56.1 

SE 1.20 

Unwgtd. N 253 
Asian 

Number 67.8 

SE 1.73 

Unwgtd. N 50 
Black 

Number 55.6 

SE 1.00 

Unwgtd. N 210 
White 

Number 62.4 

SE .44 

Unwgtd. N 1042 
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Data for Figure 2.2 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken by those who first enroll in 
less-than-4-year institutions 4 years after high school graduation, by sex, 
race/ethniclty, and socioeconomic status (cont.) 



Socioeconomic status 




Low 




Nuniber 


55.4 


SE 


.81 


Unwgtd- N 


351 


25 to 49 percentile 




Number 


61.1 


SE 


.72 


Unwgtd. N 


412 


50 to 75 percentile 




Number 


58.8 


SE 


.66 


Unwgtd. N 


452 


High 




Number 


69.5 


SE 


.88 


Unwgtd. N 


361 



Data for Figure 23 
Average number of posUecondary credits taken by those who first enroll in 
less-than.4-year institutions 4 years after high school graduation, by high 
school type, program, urbanicity, and ability levels 



Total 

Number 61.0 

SE 0-38 

Unwgtd. N 1600 

High school type 
PubUc 

Number 60.7 

SE 0-41 

Unwgtd. N 1237 
Catholic 

Number 65.0 

SE 0.92 

Unwgtd. N 335 
Other private 

Number low n 

SE low n 

Unwgtd. N 28 

High school urbanicity 
Urban 

Number 59.6 

SE 0.90 

Unwgtd. N 335 
Rural 

Number 60 

SE 0.67 

Unwgtd. N 415 
Suburban 

Number 62.3 

SE 0.52 

Unwgtd. N 850 
High school program 
General 

Number 51.1 

SE 0.67 

Unwgtd. N 360 
Academic 

Number 68 

SE 0.55 

Unwged. N. 850 
Vocational 

Number 58.3 

SE 0.78 

Unwgtd. 386 
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Data for Figure 2.3 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken by those who first enroll in 
iess-than-4-year institutions 4 years after high school graduation, by high 
school type, program, urbanicity, and ability levels (cont.) 



Ability level 
Low 

Nunuc! 51.4 

SE 0.93 

Unwgtd. . ■ 252 

25 to 49 percentile 

Number 56,7 

SE 0.68 

Unwgtd. N 396 

50 to 75 percentile 

Number 61.2 

SE 0.59 

Unwgtd. N 543 

High 

Number 73.5 

SE 0.92 

Unwgtd. N 380 



ERIC 
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Data for Figure 2.4 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken in 4-year institutions 4 
years after high school graduation, by sex, race/ethnicity, and 

socioeconomic status 



Total 

Number 111.9 

SE 0.44 

Unwgtd. N 3435 

Gender 
Male 

Number 113.7 

SE 0.62 

Unwgtd. N 1605 
Female 

Number 1 10.4 

SE 0.57 

Unwgtd. N 1830 

Race/ethnicit>' 
Hispanic 

Number 96.9 

SE 1.43 

Unwgtd. N 358 
Asian 

Number 143.2 

SE 2.40 

Unwgtd. N 178 
Black 

Number 86.5 

SE 0.94 

Unwgtd, N 501 
White 

Number 114.6 

SE 0.50 

Unwgtd. N 2352 
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Data for Figure 2.4 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken in 4-year institutions 4 
years after high school graduation, by sex, race/ethnicity, and 

socioeconomic status (cont.) 



Socioeconomic status 
Number 



SE 



SE 



Number 



0.96 



Unwgtd N 425 
25 to 49 percentile 

Number ^^-f 



1.02 



Unwgtd. N 532 
50 to 75 percentile 



111.0 



SE 0-86 

Unwgtd. N 870 

Number 120.7 

SE 0.63 

Unwgtd. N 1602 



Data for Figure IS 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken In 4-year institutions 4 

years after high school graduation, by high school type, program, 
urbanicity, and ability levels 



Total 

Number 111-9 

SE 0.44 

Unwgtd. N 3435 

High school type 
Public 

Number 111.1 

SE 0.50 

Unwgtd. N 2173 
Catholic 

Number 116.4 

SE 0.84 

Unwgtd. N 1053 
Other private 

Number 114.2 

SE 1.63 

Unwgtd. N 209 

High school urbanicity 
Urban 

Number 102.6 

SE 0.98 

Unwgtd. N 707 
Rural 

Number 110.4 

SE 0.85 

Unwgtd. N 761 
Suburban 

Number 116.0 

SE 0.60 

Unwgtd. N 1967 
High school program 
General 

Number 98.4 

SE 1 .07 
Unwgtd. N 391 
Academic 

Number 117.2 

SE 0.50 

Unwgtd. N 2842 
Vocational 

Number 77.9 
SE 1-33 
Unwgtd. N 198 
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Data for Figure 2S 
Average number of postsecondary credits taken In 4-year institutions 4 

years after high school graduation, by high school type, program, 
urbanicity, and ability levels (cont.) 



ERIC 



Ability level 
Low 

Number 73.7 

SE 1.56 

Unwgtd. N 129 

25 to 49 percentile 

Number 86. 1 

SE 1.10 

Unwgtd N 334 

50 to 75 percentile 

Number 100.3 

SE 0.78 

Unwgtd. N 930 

High 

Number 123.8 

SE 0.59 

Unwgtd. N 2006 



Data for Figure 3.1 
Percentage of students attending 4-year Institutions with specified high 
school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 



High school math pattern 



Concentrator 



Modca^ 
ctmcentrator 



General 



limitc(V 
non-participant 



% 24.5 

SE 1.27 

Unwgtd. N 3136 

Engineering credit pattern 

% 49.6 

SE 6.01 

Unwgtd. N 124 

Health sciences credit pattern 

% 25.5 

SE 6.01 

Unwgtd. N 87 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

% 34.0 

SE 2.24 

Unwgtd. N 882 

Business credit pattern 

% 21.6 

SE 2.53 

Unwgtd. N 453 

Education credit pattern 

% 11.2 

SE 4.39 

Unwgtd. N 78 

Fine arts credit pattern 

% 9.0 

SE 3.15 

Unwgtd. N 114 

Humanities credit pattern 

% 20.3 

SE 2.01 

Unwgtd. N 680 

Social sciences credit pattern 

% 20.9 

SE 2.51 

Unwgtd. N 616 



56.3 
1.39 
3136 



44.4 
5.94 
124 



69.8 
6.05 
87 



55.5 
2.36 
882 



62.4 
3.17 
453 



74.3 
6.15 
78 



60.6 
5.82 
114 



51.5 
2.61 
680 



57.3 
2.91 
616 



18.3 
1.10 
3136 



6.0 
2.78 
124 



4.5 
1.64 
87 



10,1 
1.36 
882 



15.7 
2.6 
453 



14.5 
5.14 
78 



25.4 
5.27 
114 



26.9 
2.52 
680 



21.0 
2.50 
616 



0.9 
0.22 
3136 



0,0 
0.0 
124 



0.2 
0.24 
87 



0.4 
0.25 
882 



0.2 
0.17 
453 



0.0 
0.0 

78 



5,0 
2.81 
114 



1.2 
0.57 
680 



0.9 

0.49 
616 



Data for Figure 3^ 
Percentage of students attending Iess-thaD-4-year institutions with specified 
high school mathematics pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 

Hi^h school math pattern 



Concentrates' 



Moderate 
coocentratCH- 



General 



Limited/ 
non-participant 



Total 










% 


6.2 


41.4 


47.4 


5.1 


SE 


0.72 


1.69 


1.81 


0.87 


Unwgtd, N 


1422 


1422 


1422 


1422 


EnginarinE credit cattem 










% 


11.7 


47.1 


37.7 


3.6 


SE 


3.82 


6.23 


6.32 


2.17 


Unwgtd. N 


96 


96 


96 


96 


Health sciences credit pattern 










% 


4.1 


55.3 


37.0 


3.6 


oB 


2.34 


8.72 


8.20 


2.50 


Unwgta* N 


64 


64 


64 


64 


Natural sciences credit pattern 










% 


11.4 


53.5 


34.0 


1.1 


ail 


2.03 


4.09 


4.15 


0.55 


unwgtu. IN 


363 


363 


363 


363 


Business credit pattern 










% 


5.8 


34.7 


52.1 


7.4 


on 


1.53 


3.28 


3,54 


1.87 


unwgiu. IN 


315 


315 


315 


315 


Education credit pattern 










% 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


on 


low n 


low n 


low n 


low n 


unwgia. IN 


3 


3 


3 


3 


Fine arts credit pattern 










% 


3.0 


49.5 


47.6 


0.0 


SE 




iU.U/ 




O.U 


Unwgtd. N 


50 


50 


50 


50 


Humanities credit pattern 










% 


4.6 


42.4 


49.2 


3.7 


SE 


J. 88 


5.14 


4.96 


1.70 


Unwgtd. N 


182 


182 


182 


182 


Social sciences credit pattern 










% 


8.8 


47.8 


40.8 


2.6 


SE 


3.39 


6.38 


5.87 


1.54 


Unwgtd. N 


103 


103 


103 


103 






^ 
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Data for Figure 3.2 
Percentage of students attending less-than-4-ycar institutions with specified 
high school mathematics pattern, by postsccondary course pattern (cont.) 



Hish school math nattem 


Concentrator 


Moderate 
concentrator 


General 


Limited/ 
non-participant 


Non-technical occupational credit pattern 








% 1.2 
SE 0.85 
Unwgtd. N 194 


27.2 
3.94 
194 


64.1 

4.62 
194 


7.60 
2.2 
194 


Technical occupational credit pattern 
% 0.6 
SE 0.56 
Unwgtd. N 85 


22.4 
5.02 
85 


62.5 
7.09 
85 


14.6 
7.38 
85 
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Data for Figure 3J . u 
Percentage of students attending 4.year institutions with specified high 
^hool science pattern, by postsecondar y course pattern 

Htph school science oatiem 



Coiu^tratar 



Moderate 
coDcenttaior 



General 



limited/ 
non-participant 



Total 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Engineering credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Health sciences credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Natural sciences credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 

Business credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd, N 



24.5 
L06 
3136 



61.6 
5.81 
124 



28.4 
5.98 
87 



40.5 
2.17 
882 



14.6 
L90 
453 



44.3 
1.31 
3136 



31.8 
5.51 
124 



59.1 
6.58 
87 



42.6 
2.25 
882 



50.5 
3.10 
453 



27.2 
1.31 
3136 



3.2 

1.87 

124 



12.3 
4.32 
87 



15.2 
1.60 
882 



32.5 
3.06 
453 



4.0 
0.56 
3136 



3.4 
2.35 
124 



0.2 
0.24 
87 



1.7 
0.56 
882 



2.4 
1.28 
453 



Education credit pattern 

% 10.1 

SE 4.16 
Unwgtd. N 78 

Fine arts credit pattern 

% 9.3 

SE 3.14 

Unwgtd. N 114 

Humanities credit pattern 

% 15.7 

SE 1.76 

Unwgtd. N 680 

Social sciences credit pattern 

% 20.4 

SE 1.96 
Unwgtd. N 616 



54.6 30.3 5.0 

7.29 6.54 3.48 

78 78 78 



46.7 35.5 8.4 

5.84 5.56 3.23 

114 114 114 



42.8 34.2 7.3 

2.58 2.59 1.38 

680 680 680 



45.3 28.7 5.6 

2.63 2.54 1.43 

616 616 616 



Data for Figure 3.4 
Percentage of students attending less-ttian-4-year Institutions with specified 
hl^h school science pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 

High school science pattern 

Concentrator Moderate General Limited/ 

concentrate non-participant 



Total 

% 7.6 29.3 50.8 12.3 

SE 0.96 1.65 1.87 1.25 

Unwgld. N 1422 1422 1422 1422 

Engineering credit pattern 

% 15.5 26.4 49.1 9.0 

SE 4.73 5.57 6.81 3.76 

Unwgtd, N 96 96 96 96 

Health sciences credit pattern 

% 17.0 29.6 45.2 8,2 

SE 8.45 6.72 8.34 4.50 

Unwgtd. N 64 64 64 64 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

% 14.0 35.0 42.8 8.2 

SE 2.40 3.40 3.83 2.25 

Unwgtd. N 363 363 363 363 

Business credit pattern 

% 1.5 28.2 58.4 11.8 

SE 0.74 3.25 3.54 2.39 

Unwgtd. N 315 315 315 315 

Education credit pattern 

% low n low n low n low n 

SE low n low n low n low n 

Unwgtd. N 3 3 3 3 

Fine arts credit pattern 

% 3.0 44.3 32.7 20.0 

SE 2.93 10.26 8.87 6.99 

Unwgtd N 50 50 50 50 

Humanities credit pattern 

% 3.6 28.4 54.4 13.6 

SE 1.66 4.08 5.08 3.37 

Unwgtd. N 182 182 182 182 

Social sciences credit pattern 

% 13.9 35.8 39.5 10.8 

SE 4.23 6.16 6.10 4.48 

Unwgtd. N 103 103 103 103 
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Data for Figure 3.4 
Percentage of students attending less-than-4-year institutions with specified 
high school science pattern, by postsecondary course pattern (cont.) 



...^^ ^ r ' ■ r ■ 


Hi ah school science oattcm 




Conceriiator 


Moderate 
ccmcentrator 


General 


Limited/ 
non-participant 


Non-technical occupational credit pattOTi 








% 2.4 
SE 1.17 
Unwgtd. N 194 


24.1 
4.17 
194 


52.8 
4.76 
194 


20.7 
4.05 
194 


Techmcal occupational credit pattern 
% 13.3 
SE 3.91 
Unwgtd. N 85 


73.4 
5.50 
85 


11.9 
4.11 
85 


1.43 
0.83 
85 
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Data for Figure 3J 
Percentage of students in 4-year institutions with specified high school 
humanities pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 







Hiffh school humanities nattem 




Concentrator 


Moderate 
concentrate? 


Limited 
concentrator 


Total 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


44.2 
1.56 
3152 


29.9 
1.26 
3152 


25.9 
1.27 
3152 


EnonccrinE credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


33.4 
5.43 
125 


36.5 
5.57 
125 


30.1 
5.51 
125 


Health sciences credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


39.7 
6.67 
87 


32.7 
6.65 
87 


27.6 
6.02 
87 


Natural sciences ci^t pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


34.9 
2.22 
887 


34.8 
2.19 
887 


30.4 
2.14 
887 


Business credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


42.7 

3.09 
454 


26.2 
2.75 
454 


31.1 

2.88 
454 


Education credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


44.5 
7.13 

78 


33.1 
6.43 
78 


22.3 
5.79 
78 


Fine arts credit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


32.7 
5.42 
116 


41.1 
6.28 
116 


26.3 
5.2 
116 


Humanities credit pattern 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


55 3 
2.76 
683 


24.3 
2.47 
683 


20.4 
2.12 
683 


Social sciences cnsdit pattern 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 


57.8 
2.88 
618 


23.9 
2.29 
618 


18.4 
2.19 
618 
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Data for Figure 3.6 
Percentage of students in Iess-than-4-year institutions with specified high 
schoo'i humanities pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 



High school humanities pattern 



Concentrator Moderate Limitsd 
concentrator cdK^entrator 



% 28.3 30.4 41.3 

SE 1.65 1.57 1.83 

Unwgtd- N 1472 1472 1472 

Engineering credit pattern 

% 29.1 32.6 38.3 

SE 5.15 5.75 6.32 

Unwgtd. N 100 100 100 

Health sciences credit pattern 

% 44.7 27.3 28.0 

SE 8.14 8.13 6.87 

Unwgtd N 68 68 68 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

% 25.7 34.5 39.8 

SE 2.88 3.27 3.45 

Unwgtd. N 373 373 373 

Business credit pattern 

% 26.5 32.1 41.4 

SE 2.99 3.37 3.67 

Unwgtd. N 324 324 324 

Education ardit pattern 

% low n low n low n 

SE low n low n low n 
Unwgtd N 3 3 3 

Fine aits credit pattern 

% 27.2 41.6 31.2 

SE 8.41 10.17 8.73 

Unwgtd N 50 50 50 

Humanities credit pattern 

% 31.1 21.4 40.9 

SE 4.95 3,63 5.30 

Unwgtd N 189 189 189 
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Data for Figure 3.6 
Percentage of students In less-than-4-year institutions with specified high 
school humanities pattern, by postsecondary course pattern (cont.) 



Hiffh school humanities oattem 


Concentrator 


Moderate 
coQcentrator 


limited 
concentrator 


Social sciences credit pattern 

% 40.8 
SE 6.16 
Unwgtd. N 105 


30.2 
5.77 
105 


29.0 
6.01 
105 


Non-technical occupational credit pattern 
% 22.4 
SE 3.77 
Unwgtd. N 205 


26.4 
3.88 
205 


51.2 
4.43 
205 


Technical occupational credit pattern 
% 14,4 
SE 4.00 
Unwgtd. N 90 


28.3 
5.51 
90 


57.2 
6.67 
90 
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Data for Figure 3.7 
Percentage of students attending 4-year institutions with specified high 
school vocational pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 



High school vocational pattern 

Concentrator Limited Sampler Non-participant 



concentrator 



Total 








6.9 


% 


10.6 


14.2 


66.2 




0 83 


0.88 


1.36 


1.03 


unwgiQ. i> 




3136 


3136 


3136 


Engineering credit pawEcm 




m ^ mm 

15.7 


66.6 


7.6 


% 


10.0 


SE 


3 75 


4.31 


5.64 


2.99 


TTn\i/<rtHI W 


124 


124 


124 


124 


Health sciences credit pattern 










% 


18.8 


7.9 


67.5 


5.9 


SE 


5 19 


3.4 


6.15 


3.1 


ITnvL/crtfl N 


87 


87 


87 


87 


Natural sciences credit pattern 










% 


7.1 


153 


65.7 




SE 


1.11 


L64 


2.15 


1.36 


UnwptfL N 

il. TT g %^LL* X ^ 


882 


882 


882 


882 


Business credit pattern 








6.9 


% 


20.8 


17.1 


55.1 


SE 


2.64 


2.35 


3.19 


1.9 


Unwetd. N 


453 


453 


453 


453 


Education credit pattern 










% 


6.0 


18.9 


IAS. 

74.5 


U.O 


SE 


3.36 


5.64 


6.15 


0.56 


Unwetd. N 


78 


78 


78 


78 


Fine arts credit pattern 








9.3 


% 


0.5 


7.9 


82.3 


SE 


0.41 


3.56 


4.77 


3.54 


Unwgtd. N 


114 


114 


114 


114 


Humanities credit pattern 










% 


9.0 


11.8 


67.1 


12.0 


SE 


1.43 


1.66 


2.7 


2.21 


Unwgtd. N 


680 


680 


680 


680 


Social sciences credit pattern 










% 


6.7 


13.0 


69.2 


11.1 


SE 


1.38 


1.88 


2.84 


2.27 


Unwgtd. N 


616 


616 


616 


616 



Data for Figure 3^ 
Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4*year Institutions with specified 
high school vocational pattern, by postsecondary course pattern 



Concentrator 



High school V 



Linuted 
concentrator 



al pattern 



Sampler Non-participant 



TOT" 
% 



25.6 

SE 1 .72 

Unwgtd. N 1422 

Engineeiing credit pattern 

% 25.8 

SE 5.97 
Unwgtd. N 96 

Health sciences credit pattern 

% 21.2 

SE 6.01 
Unwgtd. N 64 

Natural sciences credit pattern 

% 19.1 

SE 3.14 

Unwgtd N 363 

Business credit pattern 

% 39.8 

SE 3.72 

Unwgtd. N 315 

Education credit pattern 

% lown 

SE low n 
Unwgtd, N 3 

Fine arts credit pattern 

% 4.1 

SE 2.08 
Unwgtd. N 50 

Humanides credit pattern 

% 17.4 

SE 3.69 

Unwgtd N 182 



27.5 
1.65 
1422 



25.5 
5.1 
96 



24.1 
8.18 
64 



29.7 
3.77 
363 



24.9 
2.92 
315 



low n 
low n 
3 



18.3 
6.72 
50 



27.1 
4.94 
182 



43.9 
1.91 
1422 



43.4 
6.24 
96 



54.7 
9.02 
64 



48.4 
3.71 
363 



34.2 
3.33 
315 



low n 
low n 
3 



66.9 
8.5 
50 



51.2 
5.18 
182 



2.9 
0.59 
1422 



5.3 
2.85 
96 



0.0 
0.0 
64 



2.8 

1.05 

363 



1.1 
0.66 
315 



lown 
low n 
3 



10.7 
5.45 
50 



4.3 

1.94 

182 




DaU for Figure 3^ , 
Percentage of students attending Iess-than-4-year mstitutions with specified 
high school voca tional pattern, by nostsecondary course pattern (conU 



^igh school ynnatinnal pattern 



Concentrator limited Sampler Non-participant 



c(Hicentrator 



sdences credit pattam 
% 
SE 

Unwgtd. N 



12.4 
4.05 
103 



Non-technical occupational credit pattern 



% 
SE 

Unwgtd N 



22.8 
3.93 
194 



Technical occupational credit pattern 
% 47.8 
SE 7.26 
Unwgtd N 85 



27.6 
6.0 
103 



35.6 
4.46 
194 



27.9 
5.94 
85 



56.6 
6.55 
103 



38.9 
4.52 
194 



20.6 
5.31 
85 



3.4 

2.09 
103 



2.7 

1.45 

194 



3.7 
3.56 
85 



ERIC 



